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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


oO 


HE most important event of the past week is the entrance 
of Turkey into the war, announced in the newspapers 
of Friday. For some time the Committee of Union and 
Progress, the gang of desperate and intriguing adventurers 
who control the Porte, have been doing their best by 
various unfriendly acts to provoke Russia and Britain into 
a declaration of war. Having failed in this, and probably 
also being warned that a peace party of considerable dimen- 
sions was growing up in Constantinople, they decided to force 
war by active hostilities, and on Thursday sent their ships to 
bombard peaceful Russian towns on the Black Sea coast. 
On Thursday morning the ‘ Breslau’ appeared off Theodosia 
and the ‘Hamidieh’ off Novorossiisk, while the afternoon 
papers of Friday reported further acts of naval aggression. 

By attacking Russia Turkey at once becomes involved in 
war with Britain, France, Serbia, Montenegro, and Japan. 
Her naval stroke will of course be followed at once by land 
attacks. Her troops in Asia Minor are said to be massed 
upon the Russo-Armenian frontier and will invade Russia. 
Another body will no doubt attempt the invasion of Egypt 
either by the El-Arish route, the route which Nzpoleon chose 
when he invaded Turkey from Egypt, or more probably from 
the Pilgrimage railway which runs from Turkey into Arabia 
and the Holy Places. We should not be surprised, indeed, to 
hear very soon of a raid upon the Arabian end of the Suez 
Canal. Ample precautions, however, bave been already taken 
to meet such a raid, and there need be little fear of the result. 
At the same time, the Turks will of course do everything they 
can to raise an insurrection in Egypt, and will be supported 
there with plenty of German money and German help and 
advice. In this expectation, however, serious preparations have 
been made, and we do not in the least fear a serious rising. 
No doubt there are many Egyptians who do not like us, but 
when they realize, as the more intelligent do already, that 
their destiny if we are beaten will not be independence, but the 
German jackboot, they will, we venture to think, do nothing 
active to bring about a result so unpleasant. Egypt at present 
is very rich, and her people would far rather exploit her 
riches for themselves, as they can under British rule, than give 
themselves up either to Turkish pillage or the payment of 
German levies. 


Had we been fighting Turkey alone it is quite possible that 
the war might have been represented as a Holy War, and a suc- 
cessful attempt have been made to treat it as astruggle between 
the Crescent and the Cross. We do not think this is at all 
likely to happen now, or that there will be the slightest wave 
of pro-German Mohammedan feeling in India or any other 
of our possessions, The Government will, however, be wise 











to take every precaution against misrepresentations. The 
most effectual way to do that would be to let it be known 
throughout Islam that whatever happens we shall not only 
not take possession of the Holy Places in Arabia, but that, as 
the greatest of Mohammedan Powers, we bind ourselves to see 
that the Holy Places are not interfered with by any Christian 
Power and that they sball remain in Mohammedan hands and 
open to pilgrimage. A great portion of the inhabitants of 
Arabia have long desired freedom from Turkish control and 
exploitation, and they will now be able to achieve that freedom 
without any risk of being absorbed either by us or any other 
European Power. 





It is too early to forecast the results of Turkey’s action 
upon the situation in Europe. We shall, however, be 
greatly surprised if in the circumstances Italy finds it 
possible to maintain her neutrality much longer. Still more 
essential will it be for Roumania to take her part in the war. 
The only other of the Balkan Powers to be considered are 
Bulgaria and Greece. The action of Greece can hardly be 
doubtful. She cannot contemplate with anything but dread 
the idea of a victorious Turkey, or of a victorious alliance of 
which Turkey forms a part. She is not therefore likely to 
hesitate for long as to which side is hers. There remains 
Bulgaria. No doubt the Bulgarians are still very sore against 
both Roumania and Greece. It is, however, practically impos- 
sible to imagine her allying herself with Turkey, especially as 
she knows that if she chooses the right side she will have ampie 
compensation for the loss of territory which she so bitterly 
resented as the result of the second Balkan War. The 
resources of diplomacy would be low indeed if they could not 
in existing circumstances manage to find a working agree- 
ment between Greece, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria which 
would be satisfactory to the Bulgarians. 


Though we are in no sense alarmed by the entry of Turkey 
into the quarrel, and feel sure that any force she can bring 
into the field will be more than counteracted by the antagon- 
istic forces which her action has set in motion, the horror of 
the situation is no doubt greatly increased by the new event. It 
leaves so little of Europe and of the Near Eastern portion of 
the globe unaffected by the contest. It will also undoubtedly 
tend to the prolongation of the war, and to the need, which 
we have never ceased to preach in these columns, of taking the 
war seriously and organizing the whole of our resources for 
militant purposes. It should be one more reminder to our 
people that we cannot run this war on the easy go-as-you-please 
lines which are instinctively dear to the British mind. We 
shall want the aid not only of every shilling and every ship, 
but of every man of military age, to finish the war, and to 
bring that peace which we all pray for—a peace not merely 
with honour, but with safety for the future. 


Friday’s news from the extreme western theatre of the war 
is distinctly good. During the earlier part of the week the 
great battle of the Dunes, the opening chapters of which we 
described in our last issue, raged with unabated fury; but on 
Thursday there was a distinct slackening in the German 
attacks, and the official communiqué issued from Paris on 
Thursday afternoon recorded that the Allies had not only held 
their own (though of course with very great sacrifices), but 
were advancing. This communiqué further stated that during 
Wednesday the Allies made progress at several points round 
Ypres and to the south of Arras, and held their own on the 
front between Nieuport and Dixmude. The communiqué 
added that between the Aisne and the Argonne the French 
had taken some of the enemy's trenches, and that none of the 
attacks attempted by the Germans had proved successful. An 
advance in the forest of Apremont was also recorded, We may 
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add to this official communiqué a report that the Germans were 
also driven back for a considerable distance in the neighbour- 


hood of La Bassée. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the general aspects of the 
western fighting, but may record here our admiration for the 
noble heroism with which the Belgian Army, an army which 
has as good a right to rest and recuperation as ever army 
had, has been fighting during the past week. On several 
occasions its position owing to the huge numbers in front 
of it has been critical, but it has held its own splendidly 
and has not given way at any point, with the result 
that the fury of the German attack has now subsided. 
All honour to the Belgian soldiers and their gallant King. 
We are glad to think that so many Belgian soldiers are being 
nursed in England. Their position is often pathetic beyond 
words. Almost all other wounded soldiers have, when 
wounded, a home to go to when they get better, or, at any 
rate, to think of with joy in their pain and weakness, The 
Belgian soldier is homeless. He asks as anxiously where his 
wife is, and whether she still lives, as a wife in ordinary 
circumstances asks after her husband at the front. A 
common ruin in numberless cases has involved husband, 
wife, children, home, and country. 





It would be difficult to exaggerate the important part played 
by the Navy in the battle of the Dunes and in checking the 
German advance along the coast road. A statement issued 
by the Admiralty and published in Friday’s papers tells in 
laconic language what bas happened. This statement shows 
that “since the morning of the 27th (Tuesday) the fire of 
12-in. guns has been brought to bear upon the German position 
and batteries.” Unofficial reports show that this may be 
translated as follows. A British battleship, name not 
mentioned, has been taking part in this game of long bowls. 
The Admiralty further tells us that “reports from the shore 
testify to the effective accuracy of the fire and to its galling 
eharacter.” On Wednesday and Thursday the enemy brought 
up heavy guns and replied vigorously to the fire of Admiral 
Hood’s ships, but without dving any serious damage. By 
Thursday, indeed, the preponderance of the naval gunnery 
was established. The Admiralty statement ends by informing 
us that the enemy’s submarines had sought an opportunity to 
attack the bombarding ships, which were covered by British 
destroyers. The report as a whole may be summed up in the 
conclusion of one of the paragraphs: “ The flank is thus fully 
maintained.” 


The Germans must now be experiencing something of the 
feeling which was expressed in one of Napoleon’s conversa- 
tions at St. Helena. If we remember rightly, he told his 
interlocutor that he could always win on land, but that when 
he came down to a piece of water deep enough to float a cock- 
boat he always met the British Navy and was robbed of the 
results of his victories. Without putting it as high as that, 
it is very gratifying to think that we have been able so early 
in the war to remind the Germans that coast roads are 
perilous when you have the British against you. If the 
Germans are annoyed at our action, the proper way to meet 
us is not by dragging huge siege guns up and down the dunes, 
but by sending out their capital ships to drive away our 
flotilla. 





The news from Poland shows that the great Russian 
success reeorded by us lust Saturday has been supplemented 
during the past week by one almost as great. The first 
Russian victory was, roughly speaking, opposite Warsaw. 
The new success is on the Russian centre, to the south of 
Ivangorod and of the Pilitsa River, in the direction of 
Radom. The defeat of the German and Austrian forces here 
seems to have been complete, many prisoners being taken. 
There are also reports indicating that on the Russian 
right large forces of cavalry are threatening the flank of the 
German Army. 


We have dealt with the news from South Africa elsewhere, 
dut record with satisfaction the telegram from Lord Buxton 
published in Friday’s papers. It records that one hundred 
and forty rebels have surrendered to Colonel Van de Venter’s 
forces. General Hertzog, who remains loyal, is said to have 


undertaken a mission to the rebels in order to convince 
A telegram from the 


them of the folly of their action 
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Times correspondent in Cape Town, published in Friday's 
issue, quotes the opinion of a leading Afrikander to the 
effect that practically all the Dutch in the Colony are not 
only loyal to the Government, but bitterly resentful of what 
they regard asa blot on the national scutcheon, to be wiped 
out at all costs. In the Transvaal he thinks the Dutch arg 
about half and half, and that it is only in the Free State that 
“the majority are with De Wet.” We have every confidence 
in General Botha’s ability to handle the situation wisely ang 
successfully. The forces at his command are ample for the 
task that they have in hand. 


We regret to record that a gallant and patriotic sailor, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, bas fallen a victim to the foolish 
prejudice that people with foreign names and of foreign birth 
cannot be loyal British subjects. It was announced on Friday 
that Prince Louis of Battenberg had resigned the office of 
First Sea Lord in a letter to Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
candour and simplicity of which do him the greatest 
credit. The First Lord’s reply will interest the public 
from its mention of the very large number of capital 
ships and naval craft of all descriptions which are now 
falling into the lap of the Admiralty—a welcome supply 
which we owe in no small measure to the vigilance in prepara- 
tion shown by the Board of Admiralty, in whose work Prince 
Louis of Battenberg bore a most important part. We are glad 
to think that the Government would never have dreamt of sug. 
gesting Prince Louis’s retirement. Since, however, he wishes 
to be relieved of what must have been a very great strain on 
a man whose health is known to be far from good, the nation 
will, of course, acquiesce, though it regrets his decision. He 
quits his post with all honour, and we are delighted to see 
that he was yesterday sworn of the Privy Council. 


Last Saturday the Admiralty published a statement as to 
the destruction of merchant ships by German cruisers. It is 
believed that eight or nine German cruisers are in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and indian Oceans. Upwards of seventy 
British, Japanese, French, and Russian ships are searching 
for these cruisers. Captures have generally been made on 
routes where the Admiralty instructions for merchant ships 
have been ignored. But even so the percentage of loss is 
much less than was reckoned on before the war. Out of 
four thousand British vessels engaged in foreign trade, only 
thirty-nine—or just under one per cent.—have been sunk 
by the enemy. The reduction of the rate of insurance from 
five guineas to two guineas has not done any injury to the 
solvency of the fund. We may add that on Tuesday a 
Manchester ship was sunk by a German mine off the north 
coast of Ireland and fourteen lives were lost. 
first loss from a mine in British waters outside the North Sea, 


This is the 


The Press Bureau has issued a review of the operations in 
Nigeria and the German Cameroons between August 25th 
and September 20th. On August 25th a British force under 
Colonel P. Maclear crossed the Anglo-German frontier, and, 
after meeting some resistance, occupied Tepe. On August 29th 
the foree made a night attack on the German station at 
Garna. At dawn, however, there was a strong counter- 
attack, and the force was compelled to retreat into British 
territory. Meanwhile Nsanakang, five miles over the German 
frontier, and Archibong had been occupied by other British 
forces. On September 6th tbe British garrison which had 
been left at Nsanakang was driven out. Our troops fought 
magnificently against long odds. So far, it will be seen, 
the British efforts had obtained little result. But on 
September 27th Duala, the chief port of the German 
Cameroons, surrendered unconditionally to an Anglo-French 
force under Brigadier-General C. M. Dobell. The German 
garrison, which retreated in three directions, has been pursued, 
and since then various other points in the German Cameroons 


have been occupied. 


The Italian Government have sent four men-of-war to 
Valona, on the Albanian coast. They announce that their 
intention is to support the neutrality of Albania proclaimed 
at the London Conference, and to help the inhabitants, who 
are said to be in a state of acute misery. The Italian ships 
will be ready to receive the Young Turk expedition which bas 
been fitted out at Smyrna and proposes to reannex Albania to 
Turkey. Meanwhile Greece has reoccupied Nerthern Epirus, 
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hich she evacuated last March in accordance with the 
neivennenie of the Powers. The Greek Government assert 
tbat their object is simply to restore order and not to upset 
the international understanding. 





Arrangements have been made, as we are informed by the 
Times of Wednesday, by which the chance of grain being 
conveyed into Germany from neutral countries will be reduced. 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, which at the outbreak of war 
prohibited the export of grain, have now prohibited the 
carriage of grain from the port of arrival to any other 
port by sea. The risk of a cargo being transferred toa 
German ship during a coasting voyage is thus eliminated. 
Italy has not prohibited export, but some of the largest grain 
houses, at great loss to themselves, are refusing to trade with 
her. The Foreign Office has informed the United States that 
a large amount of American mineral oil has found its way into 
Germany through neutral countries. We hope that American 
shippers will not ignore an appeal for considerate conduct. 
Mineral oil is, of course, an essential of modern warfare, 





A good deal of concern has been expressed recently that the 
Government should have allowed enemy reservists to be con- 
veyed to Europe in the ships of neutral Powers. The 
Government have now decided that reservists thus conveyed 
shall no longer be exempt from seizure. We believe that this 
change of policy is not merely rational but—what is more 
important—in accordance with international law. The crux 
of the question is the meaning of the word “embodied.” Our 
right to arrest “any individual embodied in the armed forces 
of theenemy” is undisputed; but according to one interpre- 
tation reservists travelling, as it were, privately and in order 
to be embodied, but not yet embodied, should be exempt from 
arrest. The Government, in fact, in adhering temporarily to 
this interpretation, acted on an extreme scruple, and we 
confess that so long as they were in doubt about the literal 
meaning of the law we could not blame them. Weare heartily 
in favour of treating neutral ships with great consideration. 
The gain of stopping a comparatively few reservists might 
be entirely counterbalanced by tension in our relations with 
neutral Powers. But the Government have felt able to reverse 
their policy, no doubt on full legal advice, and we are glad 
of it. 


The Times of Tuesday published from its Bordeaux corre- 
spondent an extremely interesting appreciation of General 
Joffre. We have presented to us a short, stout man, confident 
in hisown judgment, free of all ostentation, and contemptuous 
of réclame, either rushing about in his long, low motor-car 
and wearing out two chauffeurs a day, or sitting ina small 
room with a telephone to his ear. It is impossible for him 
to visit on any single day the whole of his immensely long 
front. He is necessarily personally unknown to a large part 
of his army—a fact which is vividly implied in the suggestion 
that he probably has to show papers to sentries to prove his 
identity. ‘His chief characteristic is calmness.” This, we 
may point out, is amply confirmed by Sir John French’s des- 
patches. It must bave needed amazing calmness in General 
Joffre to draw back and back, requiring the French Army to 
fight in a manner contrary to all its traditions, and to let the 
enemy come so near Paris while he was waiting for the 
favourable opportunity that he used with splendid success on 
the Marne. 


General Joffre is popular because he is trusted. Yet 
he dislikes and avoids the ordinary methods of winning 
popularity :— 

“Junior officers sometimes take up the cudgels for him ina 
newspaper—for Joffre has made enemies like most strong men—but 
he disregards their good offices just as he disregards criticism. 
None can say that he owes his promotion to having defended 
Joffre. Military merit is the only quality recognized by the 
generalissimo. . . . His readiness to accept suggestion has fos- 
tered the belief that he is an adapter and organizer rather than 
strategist. He is both. His campaigns show the soldier as well 
as the engineer and organizer.” 

One of his great merits is that he has banished politics from 
the Army—a feat that seemed at one time impossible. Him- 
self a Republican and Freemason, he is served by officers on 
his Staff who are Roman Catholics and anti-Republicans. 
At the Marne he knew that the moment had come to demand 
of the French soldier everything of which he was capable. 
“ Weakness,” he was not afraid to say in his Order, “ will not 





be tolerated.” His quiet and modest ways entirely fit in 
with the Republican prejudice against the notoriety of 
Generals, In this connexion the writer of the article tells us 
the enlightening fact that General Joffre’s praise of General 
de Castelnau was suppressed in the Bordeaux papers by the 
Censor. 


We much regret to record the death last Sunday of Sir 
Charles Douglas, Chief of the General Staff, in which position 
he succeeded Sir John French. He had seen service in the 
Afghan War, the Sudan War of 1884-5, and both Boer Wars. 
He was a very keen professional soldier. He never tolerated 
slackness, incompetence, or any attempt to make the Army 
the victim of political intrigue. He was a plain speaker, but 
the better he was known the better he was liked, and he com- 
manded the maximum of respect when he died working as 
hard as ever to the end. 


Last Saturday Lord Kitchener appealed to both men and 
women to refrain from treating the recruits in the training 
camps to drink and from putting any other sort of temptation 
in their way. Lord Kitchener suggests that local Committees 
should be formed in the neighbourhood of camps to educate 
public opinion. People should try to think of the soldiers as 
being “in training” in the athletic sense. What is not too 
strict a régime for, say, the Olympic Games is not too strict 
when the prize is saving the British Empire and ridding the 
world of the intolerable German militarism, 


The Professional Classes War Relief Council, whose pro- 
visional Chairman is Major Leonard Darwin, whose honorary 
secretaries are Mr. Theodore Chambers, Mr. Alexander 
Goddard, and Mrs. A. O. Gotto, and whose offices are at 
13 and 14 Prince’s Gate, have sent us papers setting forth 
their aims and objects. These are to deal with the distress 
among the professional clasees which is being caused by the 
war. Incomes, as they tell us, will be greatly reduced, and in 
some cases will cease entirely. The object of the Council is 
to discover such cases and render what help is possible, for 
they realize that professional men and women do not find it 
easy to ask for charity. The work is an admirable one, and 
we very sincerely hope that it will gain the support which it 
certainly deserves. Those who still have something to sub- 
scribe to war funds could not do better than help Major 
Darwin and his colleagues in this matter. 


The question which Power has got the largest number 
of prisoners is being generally asked at the present moment, 
but it is by no means easy to answer. A Reuter tele- 
gram from Petrograd, dated Wednesday, says that the 
number of Austrian prisoners alone brought into Kiev 
since the beginning of the war reached on Tuesday a 
total of over one hundred thousand. The Russians have no 
doubt in addition a considerable number of German prisoners, 
though how many itis difficult to guess. The Germans profess 
to have taken over one hundred thousand Russian prisoners in 
East Prussia. As to French prisoners, the Germans assert 
that they have taken about one hundred and forty thousand, 
but the French only acknowledge about forty thousand. The 
discrepancy is stated to be due to the barbarous system under 
which the Germans in the provinces which they enter are 
seizing all the men capable of bearing arms and deporting them 
to Germany. It is reported that they have taken over one 
hundred thousand Frenchmen in this way. Their real 
prisoners of war are therefore only forty thousand. The 
number of German prisoners in French hands, all of them, 
of course, soldier prisoners, is also about forty thousand. Of 
British prisoners the Germans hold about nine thousand. How 
many German prisoners we ourselves have, whether taken by 
our own troops or by the Belgians—the Belgians’ prisoners of 
war are sent here—has nowhere, as far as we know, been stated. 


An officer’s letter, published in the Daily Mail, gives an 
amusing account of how he obtained volunteers for a special 
and very dangerous service :— 

“When I asked my section, which consists of sixty, for volun- 
teers, | left them for half-an-hour. At the end of that time the 
necessary number reported, one with an awful eye, and the rest 
looking as though they had been playing ‘footer.’ I asked no 
questions, but gathered that it was a case of ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ They are wonderful; scarcely a day but some one has a 
close call or two.” 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE WEST. 


4 OR the moment the German offensive is reported to be 
weakening in the western theatre of the war—that 
is, on the line between Lille and Nieuport. During the 
past week there have been a series of furious attacks, in 
which the Germans, with splendid courage and pertinacity, 
have endeavoured to fight their way through to Calais. 
But all these brave efforts have failed, and the English, 
Belgians, and French are still holding their own, and, 
indeed, have a little improved their position in the country 
between Nieuport, Dixmude, and Ypres, around which 
places the fighting has been fiercest. What will the 
Germans do next? That is the question. It is possible, 
nay, probable, that they will have one more furious try to 
break through to Calais, and that the present weakening 
of their offensive may only mean a pause during which 
they will bring up thousands more men and hundreds 
more guns. In all probability, however, this new attempt 
will fail like the old, and we shall next week be saying 
that things are as they were, except that the Germans 
have lost a very great number of men. Then the question 
will still be—what next? It seems to us that some of the 
ways in which this can be answered are as follows. 

The Germans may keep pounding on the western 
theatre, regardless of the Spanish proverb that if you 
beat too long ona closed door the devil will come and 
open to you. If they do this, we may conceivably see the 
struggle on the line from Nieuport to Lille drawing the 
forces, or a very large portion of the forces, on both sides 
to it, until at last something like a decisive battle will be 
the result, or, at any rate, if not a decisive battle, a battle 
which would leave the force that has the worst of it in a 
very precarious position. Somehow, though we admit it is 
only an instinctive guess, we do not feel as if this is what 
is likely to happen. We think that when the Germans 
have fully come to the conclusion that they cannot get 
through to Calais—which we may perhaps not unfairly 
name their false objective, since Calais when they had got 
it would be of no particular military use to them—what they 
will most likely do is to make an altogether new plan of 
campaign. Here is one which, in all humility, we venture to 
suggest as having some attractive features. It is surely 
not necessary to defend ourselves from the accusation of 
suggesting plans to the Germans, since their General 
Staff has already worked out plans for meeting every 
conceivable contingency, and has nothing to learn in 
this respect from us or anybody else. A glance at 
the map will show how the German line now runs from 
the Swiss frontier near Bale in what an Irishman might 
call a fairly straight wavy line to Metz. At Metz it turns 
to the north and west, and runs inside the French frontier 
to Lille, Dixmude, and Nieuport. Now place on the map 
a pencil stretching from Metz to Nieuport and keep Metz 
as the pivot. Slew the pencil round till it passes through 
the middle of Luxemburg, along the Belgian-Prussian 
frontier to Aix-la-Chapelle. Aix, our readers will 
remember, is just on the Dutch border. Note that 
the result of this action is that one-half of the pencil 
is now sticking out into Dutch territory. In other 
words, the line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Metz is only 
about half as long as the line frum Metz to Nieuport. 
But this means, speaking roughly, that, if this were to be 
the line held by the Germans instead of the present line, 
they would require a very much smaller number of troops 
to hold it. The left flank of this part of their line would 
rest upon the great fortress of Metz and thus be secure, or 
apparently secure, while their right flank would be pro- 
tected by the neutral territory of Holland. Of course, 
there would be considerable loss of prestige by the 
adoption of a strategy such as we have described, and 
also a great deal of bitter disappointment in Berlin and 
throughout Germany. Such considerations, however, are 
not likely -to trouble the German General Staff very 
greatly. If they think it would be good business to go 
back to the line we have described, they will do so, 
irrespective of any other considerations. They know that 
in war nothing is more foolish than to be governed by 
non-military considerations. And here, perhaps, we ought 
to anticipate a criticism—namely, that the line from Metz 
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to Aix-la-Chapelle through Luxemburg is not a line 
which would commend itself to the soldiers as offerin 
good holding positions. That this is possibly the case = 
are quite willing to admit. We need, however, onl 
amend our plan by saying—either that line or the ling 
parallel to it within Belgian territory which, from the 
point of view of military geography, affords the best 
positions. 

The great attraction to the German General Staff of 
doing what we have suggested is, of course, that it would 
free a vast number of men, who could then be despatched 
to the eastern theatre of the war. Such a bringing up of rein- 
forcements, it might be argued, would turn the tide of battlein 
Poland, and once more give the German armies an oppor- 
tunity to enter Warsaw. It is perhaps more likely that 
the reinforcements would get involved in hopeless diffi. 
culties in the eastern theatre of the war, and would soon 
find themselves matched against much larger reinforce. 
ments brought up by the Russians. The German General 
Staff cannot, however, be expected to act upon that 
supposition. They are bound to act upon the assumption 
that if they can only send more troops, and good troops, 
to the east they will win. That being so, and the offensive 
in the western theatre being temporarily abandoned, the 
situation would to German eyes represent itself somewhat 
in this way: “‘ During the winter we will hold the Allies 
at bay on our frontiers, and without sacrificing any but a 
very small fragment of German soil. It will take the 
Allies all their time to watch our entrenchments and 
prevent themselves being destroyed by counter-attacks, 
Meanwhile we shall be settling the account of the Russians 
in the east, and when that account is settled our victorious 
armies will be able to return with fresh laurels and fresh 
vigour and take the offensive in the west. Nor will this 
be all. Whilst we are holding the English and the French 
in the west and disposing of the Russians in the east, 
the Fatherland, free from anxiety, will be turning out 
another three or four million trained men, all eager to take 
part in the final triumph, and in no way depressed by the 
fact that such a triumph has not come so rapidly as some 
optimistic people thought it would.” We could easily find 
plenty of holes to pick in this view, but that is not our 
present object. That object is merely to throw out some 
suggestions as to what the Germans might do and say, 
though, of course, we cannot for one moment profess to 
say that they will do them and say them. 

Yet another plan that the Germans might try would be 
to hold on exactly on their present lines, and to occupy the 
waiting period by preparing a great expedition against 
England. This, however, they will probably do in any 
case. We believe, in short, that we must regard the attempt 
at imvasion as supplementary to all possible German 
schemes. The plan of holding the present line has, of 
course, the advantage that it makes no admission even of 
partial or temporary failure. It has, however, the following 
great disadvantage. It uses up a vast mass of soldiers 
who could, from the German point of view, be better 
employed elsewhere. It also exposes the German right to 
the very unwelcome attentions of the British Fleet, and it 
offers a tremendous opportunity to that policy of “ nibbling 
away” at his enemies which General Joffre has told a 
friend is his policy. Is there no other plan which the 
Germans could adopt in answer to the question—what 
next ?—on the assumption that they cannot pierce through 
on the west, but at the same time do not want to go back to 
a better line? They could try a general advance along the 
whole of their present line; but this policy has obviously 
many risks. Next, they might try to break through at the 
centre, or, again, they might gradually reinforce their now 
somewhat depleted left wing, and when all was ready hurl 
it upon the French, and begin a new invasion in North- 
Eastern France. They need not delay their advance till 
they had taken Belfort, but might merely mask that great 
fortress. The answer to such plans is that an invasion of 
this kind would have no real objective, and would render the 
invading force liable to great dangers. It isa long way 
to Dijon, Lyons, or ‘Toulouse, and when you have got there 
you have not accomplished very much. 

To sum up, we think that the most likely course of events 
is as follows. The Germans will make at least one more 
attempt to break through in the west, and this attempt will 
be a hammer-stroke. If it fails, as we feel convinced it 


will, even though it is prolonged for a month, then the 
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ans will fall back upon the short line which we have 
bed, using the troops saved thereby for work in the 

t They certainly need them badly enough in Poland at 
a resent moment. If this is the policy adopted, then in 
poo, inion no adventures will be tried for the time in the 
~~. theatre of the war. The Germans will be content 


to hold their own. 


Germ 
descri 





MEN, MEN, MEN. 


HE very considerable success gained by the Russians 
T in Poland, and the failure of the Germans to break 
through on their extreme right in the western theatre of 
the war, give us an opportunity to say something which we 
could not have said had the immediate prospect been less 
favourable. While, then, the situation at the moment 
is 50 good we can, without risk of doing harm, speak out 
on a matter which in our opinion is vital—the need of more 
recruits. We can get the men if we make the country 
understand the tremendous nature of the issue, and 
awaken it toa true sense of the dangers of a prolonged 
war. We shall not get the men if we give the impression 
that is now being created—that, though the country is glad 
enough to take recruits, it is not a matter of life and 

ath. 

“ is wise, it is essential, to avoid panic. But have we 
not too often of late, in trying to avoid panic, fallen into 
the opposite extreme? Have we not avoided that true and 
serious consideration of peril which is necessary if peril is 
to be faced and overcome ? Again, in our panic for fear of 
panic do not we often miss the point altogether, and call 
by that name what is not panic at all, but merely 
a proper and sound awakening to the realities of the 
situation? Our statesmen and public men generally are 
apt to be the worst offenders. They get panic on the 
brain, till at last they are afraid to take their countrymen 
fully into their confidence. After all, would it so very much 
matter if the thing which our leaders so much dread did take 
place and there were a panic, or what they calla panic? It 
is an entirely false analogy to suggest that anything would 
happen like what happens when some fool calls out 
“Fire!” ina theatre, or when thero isa stampede in a 
great crowd and a wild rush for safety or supposed safety 
which ends in hundreds of people being trampled to death. 
Nothing of that kind would happen if our statesmen were 
to do what we want them to do—to insist upon the 
country recognizing the seriousness of the existing situation. 
Here the true analogy would be more like what sometimes 
happens in a chemical test tube. The liquid is thick and 
turbid and without clarity because a great many elements 
are held in solution. Then a drop or two of acid or a few 
grains of alkali are thrown in. There is a violent dis- 
turbance for a minute or two, then precipitation takes 
place, and the result is a clear liquid, with the elements 
that had once made it turbid lying at the bottom of the 
tube. So, even if there were a momentary effervescence 
owing to our people being forced to recognize the true situa- 
tion, the net result would, we are certain, be a clearing of 
the nation’s mind which would be very much to the public 
advantage, and would tend to true safety, not to that 
“valour of ignorance” which is the greatest and most 
humiliating of dangers. 

It is one of the commonplaces of the moment, though 
one more often heard in private conversations than in 
public, that the mass of our countrymen do not yet by any 
means realize the gravity of the crisis. The greater part 
of the country, we are told, is not awake. Portions of 
London may realize it, but even in London there are still 
great sections of the population which do not. This want 
of understanding is still more marked in the great industrial 
centres of the North, and especially in Lancashire, in York- 
shire, in distant agricultural districts in Wales, Cornwall, 
and the Midlands, in Scotland, and in some of the 
remoter parts of the Eastern Counties. People either do 
not trouble themselves about the war, or else look upon it 
as a huge pageant which for them has no reality. It is no 
more than the raw material of the illustrated newspapers 
and the picture-palaces. That is why these great 
industrial centres and these scattered and distant portions 
of the kingdom have failed, as undoubtedly they have 
failed, to give us their proper proportion of recruits. 

Let us hasten to say that we do not suggest for a 
moment that this is due to auy want of essential patriotism. 








It is due to the fact that the people of those parts of the 
country in which recruiting has been slack in proportion 
to the total population have never yet been aroused from 
their lethargy. They have had rousing appeals made to their 
patriotism, no doubt, but their natural leaders have never 
yet spoken to them with the seriousness which the situa- 
tion demands and made them understand exactly what they 
have got to face. The leaders of public opinion have 
failed to do this, not because they themselves lack 
seriousness or a due understanding of the position—they 
realize fully what the situation is—but because of their 
dread of creating panic, and because of their intellectual 
failure to distinguish between panic and a proper under- 
standing of the situation. As we have said before, they 
have been and are in a panic lest they should create 
it. They ought to have more confidence in their 
countrymen, and ought to know, as most of them know 
quite well in private life, that often the only way to 
keep a man from some false step which may ruin 
him irretrievably is to make him face the facts—facts he 
has never recognized because he has been living in a 
fool’s paradise—even though for a few hours or days this 
new knowledge should give him an acute fit of nerves. 
He will recover from his shock, and when he does 
he will not be a less brave or less trustworthy man, 
but exactly the reverse. He may be angry and 
indignant, perhaps, that he was not warned sooner, but 
that cannot be helped. To delay his disillusionment will 
not make his indignation less dangerous, but infinitely 
more 80. 

Some of our readers whose chief maxim in life hitherto, 
like that of so many English people, has been that of 
avoiding panic at‘all costs, even if it results in the ostrich’s 
policy of seeing no danger because its head is well buried 
in the sand, will probably ask us with impatience what 
all this talk is leading up to and what we are driving at. 
They have a perfect right to ask that question, and we 
will answer them at once. It means that we are 
thoroughly convinced that the way to save the State, 
or let us say, as a concession to our anti-panicmongers, 
to make sure that we can save the State, is to raise a 
great armed force—in fact, to recruit more men. If 
we can rapidly complete the first million men asked 
for, and then as rapidly raise another million—for 
nothing short of that will do—we can secure ourselves. 
If we do not, we are in danger of a war so prolonged 
that what we shall call success at the end of it may be almost 
as awful in its results on the welfare of the nation asa 
whole as defeat in the field. If we could now call 
a halt in our enemy’s preparations for war, it would be 
possible to argue that we have already done enough, and 
that by the time we have got our million men composing 
the new Army and our extra quarter of a million of 
Territorials thoroughly trained and well organized we 
shall be able to finish the war. Unfortunately that is not 
the situation with which we areconfronted. The Germans 
are doing rapidly and effectively what we ought to be 
doing, and what we must do if we are to win. They 
are raising new armies and training the remaining portion of 
their adult male population toarms. When the war began 
we all thought that about four million German fighting 
men was the most we need reckon with. These men have 
already been put into the firing line in the two theatres of 
the war, and now Germany is turning to that part of her 
adult male population—another four millions—who have 
not yet been trained, or else were trained so long ago that 
they hardly count as trained men. These four million 
men—we speak in very round numbers—are not first- 
class “cannon fodder,” to use the hideous and brutal 
German phrase, but the Germans with their splendid 
organization will soon make them into troops which, 
backed by the masses of machine guns and artillery 
which Germany possesses, are capable of taking the 
field and coming on in that black incessant stream which 
is the pidce de résistance of German field tactics. 

If we are to end the war we must meet these new levies 
man for man. If not, either we shall be beaten, or else 
the Germans will be able to prolong the war, as the Revolu- 
tionary leaders and Napoleon did, till the world will be 
bled, in Bismarck’s phrase, as white as veal. Happily we 
can raise the men, and better men, to meet the new armies 
that Germany is rapidly creating if only our people are 
made to realize what depends upon their springing to arms 
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and springing quickly. If we cannot get them into the 
firing line as soon as the Germans, we may hear that 
awful voice, which is the supreme tragedy of nations, 
echoing in our ears: “Too late! Too late! Too late!”—a 
voice that will be answered by the cry of the awakened 
man: “ Why was I told too late? Why did those whom 
I trusted never let me know what the real need was? 
Why did they let me go on at the plough, or the forge, or 
in the cotton mill when I ought to have been training to 
save the country from this awful curse. If we had ever 
dreamt of how great the need was, I and all my mates 
would have joined the colours a year ago.” 

But though the men are there and we have the power, 
if we will only exert ourselves, to train and equip 
them, we may be certain that we shall never recruit them 
if we do not begin by making the nation as a whole— 
and it will be a most diflicult and disagreeable, or, if you will, 
dangerous, task—understand what the need is. It is folly 
to go on depending upon recruiting on the old flag- wagging 
lines, and the speech represented by a cheery: “ Now roll 
up, my lads, and join the colours and fight for your 
country.” That may get us another hundred thousand or 
so, but it will not get us another million men, for 
here, more than in any other matter, the lust pull on 
the rope is the most difficult pull. What we want is to 
muster the whole manhood of the nation systematically. 
Nothing short of that will do. 

Now comes the supreme question. How exactly are we 
to make the people whose ears are apparently deaf realize 
how great is the peril of a dragging war, and what is 
the true and only remedy? Im the first place, the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues of the Cabinet must 
make an appeal to the country of a very different kind 
from any they have yet issued. They must tell the 
country that if they do not want the horrors of a pro- 
longed war, and, beyond that, if they want to make us 
absolutely safe from the horrors of actual invasion—which 
must always remain a possibility, though not a probability 
—they must flock to the standard as they have never 
flocked before. Our rulers must make it clear that all 
precautions, tasteful or distasteful, must be used, and 
that every available man must be appealed to. Mr. 
Asquith has one of the clearest brains in the country or 
in the world. He knows what a prolonged war will 
mean for this country, and he can, if he likes, bring it 
home to his countrymen. He must also bring home to 
them what invasion would mean. This he and his colleagues 
can do very well by telling the country what precautions 
will have to be taken either if invasion takes place or if it 
becomes imminent. And here he must tell the British 
people with the full weight of his authority that, even 
if we do lose the temporary command of the sea, 
and if a raid on a great scale takes place, we do 
not mean to lower our colours, but shall fight it 
out in this country even if the seat of government 
has to be moved from London to Edinburgh, from 
Edinburgh to Inverness, and if the contest in our own 
fields is to be as great and as hard-fought and as long as 
the contest which for the last three months has been 
raging from the Swiss frontier to the coasts of the 
Channel or throughout the Belgian plain. If we have the 
enemy within our borders for six months, and if it is neces- 
sary to expose half England to destruction, we must do it. 
Anything will be better, as our people will then realize 
in a flash, than giving way. They are not going to fail 
to do what the gallant Belgians have done. 

To put the matter quite plainly, the need is—*“ Men, 
Men, Men.” The Government have it in their power to 
get them even on a voluntary system if they will only 
take the country into their confidence and tell them 
how great is the need. We are not asking for one 
moment that the Government should make panic speeches 
in which they do not believe in order to create a recruiting 
boon. Men who would do that would deserve the severest 
condemnation. All we ask is that they should speak the 
truth to the country, and waken the seventy per cent. of the 
population which is not yet awake. If they do that, they 
will get the men fast enough. If they do not, they will be in 
the position of the doctor or nurse who lets a haemorrhage 
go on, which may possibly end fatally, rather than tighten 
the tourniquet sufficiently because it pains and alarms the 
sufferer. But we can hear our readers saying: “ If the 





Government speak as you want them to speak there will 





ai 
be an awful outcry.” So no doubt there will be, but it 
will soon die down, and in its place we shall have the grim 
determination of dour, if disillusioned, men to see the 
thing through. On that new foundation of reality, instead 
of false security, we can build a structure that will def 
all the enemy’s exertions to overthrow it. We urge ou 
rulers and leaders, then, to abandon their panic lest the 
should create a panic, and to bend their endeavours 6 
making the nation take matters seriously. If they will do 
that, they will very soon get all the men they need to end 
the war. We boast of being a businesslike people. Then 
let us meet the situation in a businesslike way. The need 
is men. Let us take the essential step required to get 
— awakening of the nation to the need of the 
our. 

Tosum up. The danger isa prolonged war. The only way 
to prevent this is to get more men—at least a million more 
men. These cannot be got quickly under our present happy. 
go-lucky system, and when the nation is only half awake, 
The only way to get them is by the Government making 
the nation realize the gravity of the situation, and by 
properly organized muster of the men of military age, 
By this we do not mean compulsion, but a properly 
organized and individual appeal. 





AMERICAN SYMPATHY. 


E have read with pleasure the excellent introduc. 
tion which Mr. Choate has written for a new 
edition of the late Professor J. A. Cramb’s book, 
Germany and England. When he was American Am- 
bassador in London Mr. Choate had ample oppor. 
tunities of judging whether Britain did or did not desire 
peace, and did or did not sincerely work to preserve 
it. On the other hand, he is a citizen of a country which 
owes much tothe German vein in its composition, and he is 
not likely to condemn Germany with such readiness as 
might be supposed on general grounds to come naturally 
to people who are at war with Germany. Add to these 
considerations the fact that Mr. Choate has had long 
practice in the accuracies of legal and diplomatic expres- 
sion, and it will be admitted that he is in the ideal position 
of an impartial observer. Because Mr. Choate is a fair 
and just onlooker, but above all because he is a distin- 
guished and influential American, we are delighted to have 
his sympathy and his certificate of good character in our 
struggle. He speaks of “this British Empire whose chiet 
interest now and in all the future is peace throughout the 
world.” ‘True, he thinks peace the very obvious and 
natural interest of the British, because he regards us as 
the “ Haves” and the Germans as the “ Have-nots.” 
But even if our motive for earnestly trying to keep the 
peace were simply and solely the desire to remain quietly 
in enjoyment of our possessions, while Germany shivered in 
territorial poverty, it would still be clear that the German 
assertion that Britain deliberately plotted war is a merely 
childish or malicious mendacity. Why on earth should we 
have desired it! Mr. Choate, in fine, while saying a good 
deal in praise of the German character, sums up most 
strongly in favour of Britain, and bestows on us just the 
sort of sympathy that we most appreciate from the United 
States :— 

“There is no disguising the fact that the sympathies and hope. 
of the great mass of English-speaking people everywhere are 
with England and her allies now, although America is still a warm 
and faithful friend of both these great nations [Britain and 
Germany], and pledged to absolute neutrality. Germany, by its 
gross and admitted violation of all treaties in its hostile entrance 
upon Belgian soil, was first in the field—but England had had 
full warning of what the nature of the coming contest would be, 
to which her Government and people might well have given more 
instant and constant heed.” 

We do not ask for help of any material kind from the 
United States; we recognize that a strict neutrality is not 
only her proper course, but represents her true interests. 
All we desire is the sympathy of comprehension, the 
sympathy of a clear understanding of the principles on 
which we have acted. When a man is in a great crisis, 


whether of sorrow, adversity, or illness, he craves for the 
sympathy of persons of his own flesh and blood. Their 
money and their energies may be of no use at all to him, 
but he does value their thoughtfulness and their regard. 
We feel somewhat in this relation with the United States, 
and that the sympathy we prize is being amply offered 
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to us by Americans we must gratefully acknowledge. 


We do not want to involve the United States in our 
or expose her to any sort of attack through 
1 of our courses, any more than a sick or 
bereaved man wishes that his friends and relations could 
have his illness or his sorrow. We cherish the sym- 
pathy simply for its morally fortifying and sentimental 
value. 

Mr. Choate accepts Cramb’s explanation that German 
ambition was bound to end in war. Long ago Prussia had 
established an intellectual dominion over the rest of 
Germany. But step by step this dominion was expanded 
into a dream of world dominion—not a purely material 
dominion, but a spiritual dominion which should “ make 
the German mind, the German genius, and the German 
character prevail over all the world.” To this end 
professors, politicians, and poets for forty years have been 
drumming into the minds of the German people “the 
necessity and the duty,” as Mr. Choate says, “ of achieving 
this lofty and mighty ambition for their great country.” 
We may be excused for not accepting the epithet “ lofty,” 
for to our thinking few aims could be more odious than to 
compel men to conform toa mental, artistic, or religious 
standard. The conception is that of an unmitigated 
tyrant. But its reality is beyond all dispute. It 
accounts for the tiresome, and as we think humour- 
less, persistence with which Germans talk of spreading 
“culture” when they are all the time spreading death 
and destruction. But right across the path of 
this advance to a world dominion lay the body of 
the British Empire. The British Empire has been 
the insuperable obstacle. This existing actual Empire, 
of which England is the heart, must be removed before 
the way is open to the future of German dreams and 
visions. A mighty collision between the people who 
desired to acquire an Empire and the people who desired 
to keep an Empire was therefore only a question of time. 
That is how Mr. Choate, according with Cramb’s prophetic 
exposition, sees the situation. “ If this be a true presenta- 
tion of the contest,” he says, “‘as I believe it to be, it is 
truly an imperial contest between the German Empire of 
the future, that is to be won only by war, and this British 
Empire, whose chief interest now and in all the future is 
peace.” 

Germany, however, believed that the body which lay 
across her path was an inert mass. Certain ideas, says 
Mr. Choate, had grown up in the German mind which had 
no foundation in fact: that the British Empire was ready 
to fall of its own weight and of its own age; that England 
was destined to give way and Germany to have her turn— 
one can imagine how minor professors turned confused 
and misconceived theories of evolution to their purpose on 
this subject—and that the Englishman was degenerate, 
softened by luxury, and no longer a fighter. But so far 
from the race of Cromwell and Milton having lost its 
quality, “it now reappears upon the scene with all its 
ancient courage and virtue.” It may be that the war has 
in some respects destroyed illusions in the United States 
also, for there, too, there was a tendency among some 
people to speak of us as effete, chiefly, we imagine, because 
we no longer enjoy a monopoly of pre-eminence in games 
and sports. We are glad to notice that Mr. Choate applies 
the whole lesson to his own country. Those who would 
have peace must be strong :— 


struggle, 
ber approva 


“But if we really wish for peace against all hazards, we must 
ever strengthen our Navy, and train every youth in the Republic, 
as he approaches manhood, to such extent as shall qualify him to 
be converted into an efficient soldier at the shortest notice. When- 
ever war has como upon us in the past, we have never been prepared 
for it. That this may never happen again is my earnest hope, as 
a lifelong lover of peace.” 

Two points may be mentioned in conclusion. Mr. Choate 
says nothing in condemnation of the horrible German treat- 
ment of Belgium. We conclude that his preface was 
written before the worst was known. Otherwise we should 
regret that his praise of German greatness was not 
tempered with a reservation as to this matter which goes 
right down to the fundamentals of humanity. The second 
point is that Mr. Choate seems to have misunderstood 
what the British Navy has accomplished. Englishmen 
know and appreciate its great services too well for it to 
be necessary for us to restate them, but their estimate 
most emphatically does not coincide with Mr. Choate’s 








that “the confident expectation of Englishmen that the 
British Navy would always be her all-sufficient safeguard 
has failed, but the obstinate valour of her soldiers is nobly 
supplying the default.” But these are small matters beside 
the general effect of the article, which will be read with 
universal satisfaction in England, If Germany is fighting 
for the cause which Mr. Choate describes, then Britain is 
unquestionably fighting for freedom, and those who know 
what freedom means must necessarily be on our side. The 
country of the Stars and Stripes at all events knows :— 
“ When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there,” 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN REBELLION. 


HE new rebellion in South Africa is undoubtedly a 
serious piece of news, but it would be a mistake 
to attach too much importance to it. Already General 
Botha has routed the commando raised by Beyers, 
and there is little chance of De Wet doing much by 
himself. The main harm done, if it be harm, is the 
opportunity afforded to our German enemies to crow 
over the supposed disintegration of the British power 
in South Africa——We are of course aware that the 
revolters’ excuse for resisting the orders of the Government 
is the allegation that their services cannot be commanded 
outside the Union.—In reality there is no disintegration. 
All that has happened is that the small disaffected 
elements in the Dutch population have proved amenable 
to German influences, and have declared themselves rebels. 
They are fortunate in being led by men whose names 
formerly commanded influence in South Africa—General 
3eyers and General De Wet. But the value, such as it 
is, of this leadership is discounted by the fact that the 
new rebels had not the intelligence to start their rebellion 
in time to give effective support to Colonel Maritz, They 
waited until Maritz had been crushed before they showed 
their own hands. Men who display such a lack of intel- 
ligence at the outset of their campaign are not likely to 
prove very dangerous enemies. On the other hand, it is 
only prudent to admit that possibly these new rebels may 
have behind them further supporters, who have not yet 
declared themselves. 

We must, in fact, allow for the possibility that there is 
still in South Africa an undercurrent of disloyalty to 
the British connexion. Probably that feeling of disloyalty 
is not based upon any reasoned calculation; it is based 
upon personal animosity. Long before the South African 
War there was notoriously a great deal of bitterness 
between Boer and Briton. It would be foolish to imagine 
that the whole of this bitterness has disappeared, or that 
it could disappear entirely within one generation, or 
perhaps even within two. When long-cherished animosities 
are fed afresh by personal losses in the field of battle they 
cannot be assuaged by such prosaic considerations as 
improvements in methods of administration or the estab- 
lishment of a system of Parliamentary self-government. 
Therefore it is quite possible that there may be here and 
there further adhesions to the ranks of the rebels. This 
possibility, however, need cause no disquiet. It is 
certain that the discontented faction is a minority, and 
probably a small minority, of the Boer population. 
Consequently General Botha has upon his side, first, the 
whole of the British population, and, secondly, the 
majority of the Boer population. In other words, he has 
an enormous balance of forces. Behind this overwhelming 
local superiority he has that not insignificant factor in all 
world problems, the British Fleet. Thus there can be no 
question as to the ending of this struggle. ae 

Probably, indeed, the best way to look upon it is to 
regard it as a further development of the party strife 
which has been in progress in South Africa ever since the 
establishment of self-government. A section of the Boers was 
angry with General Botha for throwing in his lot so emphati- 
cally with the British. That section, led up to a certain 
point by General Hertzog, has maintained an irreconcilable 
attitude; but most people here imagined that the quarrel 
would be confined to political and Parliamentary methods 
of warfare. The rush to arms would probably never 
have taken place if there had not been direct incitement 
from German agents. In some cases it is more than 
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probable that this incitement took the form of money 
bribes; in others there may have been personal offers 
made of appointments under the new régime which the 
Germans hoped to establish with the aid of the rebels. It 
is only fair, however, to assume that a good many of the 
rebels are acting in discharge of what they honestly 
believe to be their duty. They regard themselves as a 
conquered people, compelled to come under the British 
flag against their will, and therefore not bound by any 
honourable ties of allegiance. It ought to be added, 
however, that Christian De Wet was one of the signatories 
of the Treaty of Vereeniging, and the majority of the Boers 
certainly regard that treaty as honourably binding all who 
signed it or assented to its signature. The case of General 
Beyers is even worse. He had for a long time been a 
servant of the Union Government under the British flag. 
He was Commander of the Union forces and the trusted 
military adviser of General Botha. His action appears to 
prove conclusively that very strong inducements must have 
been brought to bear by Germany, for otherwise a man 
who had served so long under a British Government 
would not have thrown up his appointment, broken 
with his former colleagues, and risked the penalty of a 
traitor’s death. 

The whole incident, in fact, beginning with Maritz’s out- 
break, shows the extreme skill with which the Germans 
had prepared in all parts of the world for an attack upon 
the British Empire. In South Africa they certainly had 
much to win. They have long been dissatisfied with their 
share of the sub-continent. In the main, German South- 
West Africa is a barren and unprofitable possession in spite 
of the large sums of money that the Germans have spent 
to develop it. The lack of rainfall condemns the greater 
part of the country to sterility. Therefore it is perfectly 
intelligible that the Germans should seek by all means in 
their power to extend their South African dominions, and 
the surviving discontent of the defeated Boers gave them 
a magnificent opportunity. The promise made to the 
Boers was the restoration of their former Republic. It 
was an attractive promise, and its delusive character was 
not necessarily obvious to the persons to whom it was 
made. The position is very much like that occupied at 
the present moment by Germany herself towards Holland. 
Ilerr Zimmermann, the Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in Berlin, has been telling a Socialist 
interviewer that the German Government has no intention 
whatever of attacking the independence or the integrity of 
Holland. When, however, he was further asked about 
the economic relations between the two countries after 
the war, he cautiously replied that nothing could be 
suid for certain at present. On this the Dutch paper the 
Telegraaf makes an instructive comment. It points out that 
the gracious promise of political independence is of very 
little value if it is to be cancelled by economic pressure. If 
the Germans succeed in the present war, which implies 
that England will have been annihilated at sea, they could 
put such economic pressure upon Holland that she would 
be compelled in effect to annex herself to Germany, and 
her independence and integrity would be gone. A very 
similar sequence of events would occur in South Africa if 
the Germans were to win in the present war. For the 
moment, no doubt, they would find it convenient to make 
good their promise to establish an independent Boer 
Republic, though they would also take care previously to 
bring under direct German rule a considerable part of the 
territory now belonging to the Union of South Africa. In 
particular, they have made it clear that they intend to 
annex the port of Walfish Bay. Having gone so far, they 
could conveniently wait. Ez hypothesi, they would possess 
the command of the sea, for otherwise they could not have 
beaten Great Britain. They would therefore beable to put 
any pressure they chose upon the newly created Boer 
Republic, and whether they annexed the Republic or 
merely reduced it to a state of humble submission to 
German orders would be a matter of detail to be decided 
by them and not by the Boers. 

Therefore the real question which the discontented 
element in the Boer population of South Africa has to ask 
itself is whether it is better to be under the light rule of 
Great Britain or under the heavy hand of Germany. 
Under British rule the Union of South Africa is, in effect, 
already independent. Indeed, from some points of view 
the Boers are better off than they were before the South 








African War. Before that war the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were independent Republics, subject to 
a vague und much-disputed British suzerainty, and subject 
also to the very serious disadvantage that they had no 
independent access to the sea. The rest of the present 
South African Union was British. At the moment the Boers 
under General Botha are, in effect, the rulers, not only of 
the old Transvaal and the old Free State, but of the whole 
of what was previously Cape Colony and Natal. This huge 
dominion has its own harbours, can make its own Customs 
regulations, and the British suzerainty, which was formerly 
a matter of constant argument and irritation, now raises 
no controversies, and has practically no other effect than 
to give the Union of South Africa the advantage of being 
defended by the British Fleet. 

In the long run these solid considerations will determing 
— indeed, already have determined—the attitude of the great 
bulk of the Boer population, and though a considerable 
section of that population may still cherish old animosities, 
and wish to give effect to them on the battlefield, they can 
produce no permanent result in face of the overwhelming 
British and Boer forces already available against the rebels, 








THE SPIRIT OF THE SAILOR. 


HE naval despatches which were published on Friday 
week described the first regular action at sea fought by 
British ships since Navarino in 1826. It is worth noticing, 
by the way, that at Navarino, as to-day, Britain, France, and 
Russia were fighting in alliance. Further than this bare fact 
the parallel does not go. There is a tradition that during 
the action the French clandestinely fired at the Russians. in 
order to settle the belated account of Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign of 1812! The tradition, we believe, rests on no 
satisfactory evidence, and may have arisen merely because 
the Allies did not think that the Turkish fire, which they 
despised, could have accounted for all the casualties they 
suffered. Again, the news of Codrington’s victory at Navarino 
was followed by wrangling and misgiving at home, the Govern- 
ment and the people not being quite sure that the battle ought 
ever to have been fought. No such imperfect friendship 
between the Allies, and no such political doubts at home, exist 
to-day. The spirit of our sailors is the same as ever, and its 
display in action is now watched with an intense and undivided 
admiration from whatever point of view it may be considered. 
The present writer has read the naval despatches again and 
again after having digested their information. He scarcely 
knows why, except that the revival of naval despatches of this 
character seizes the mind as something newand strange. All 
landsmen, we should think, must be sensible of this delightful 
strangeness, even though they may not have that native 
capacity, which is evident in some persons, for being 
fascinated by the sea and the life of the sea so that the spell 
of it “covers a man all over like a cloak,” as Sancho Panza 
said of sleep. The despatches are written in the phrases with 
which Nelson’s sailors were familiar; since the professional 
language of the Navy is a convention which does not change, 
and for the violation of which the lad in the gun-room must 
suffer as much as the Winchester “ man” must suffer who has 
failed to learn his “ notions.” 

The sailor lives in a peculiar element, and the landsman can 
hardly contrive to envisage the scene of a naval exploit. He 
reads of the “ rendezvous” at which the scheme of action was 
launched exactly as it had been planned several days before. 
But what was this rendezvous? He can imagine a battlefield 
with accuracy; he is told that a narrow and sluggish river 
runs through a valley, and that there are downs or cliffs or a 
plateau, and in his mind’s eye he beholds the troops advancing 


over the ground, difficult or open, steep or level. But the - 


rendezvous at sea is for him a watery nowhere expressed by 
hieroglyphs. He feels with the Bellman in The Hunting of 
the Snark that he would be more comfortable without these 
“merely conventional signs,” and that a chart would be less 
troublesome if it were a “perfect and absolute blank.” It is 
a mystery to him how the ships turn up at a rendezvous, just 
as it is a mystery that ships, after a voyage across the world, 
should make a good landfall. But the most curious thing of 


all is that the sailor should become so much a part of his 
peculiar element that his detachment from the land is even 
more marked than the landsman’s imperfect acquaintance 
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ith the sea. The sailor comes on sbore like a man penetrating 
ae btfully into an unknown hinterland; he has the air of 
7 cn, Sr in the streets of his native land ; he looks about 
a foreig ch adventures might fall out of the sky. The 


him as thoug ; - - 
author of The Ingoldsby Legends has described the impression 


made by the sailor on others :— 

«Jt’s very odd that sailor-men should talk so very queer— 

And then he hitched his trousers up, as is, I’m told, their use 3 

It’s very odd that sailor-men should wear those things so loose. 

And yet—to impose paradox on paradox—the sailor is not at 

all conscious that his peculiar element has constituted him the 
inhabitant of another world. If tte landsman talked to him 
of the romance of the sea, of the grandeur of the perpetual 
conquest of Nature, and so on, he would understand little 
enough of the matter. He is often superstitious, but the 
wonders of the deep as such he takes for granted. We have 
often thought that if a sailor, instead of a physician, had 
written the narrative of St. Paul’s shipwreck in the Acts he 
would have made little of the thrilling business of the anchor- 
work, the driving on to the lee-shore in the night, and the 
anxious praying for the dawn. He would have reserved all his 
wonder and his descriptive powers for the dramatic incident 
of the serpent which, after the ship’s company had landed on 
the beach, fastened on St. Paul’s hand and did him no harm. 
Mr. Conrad in Typhoon, looking at his own former profession 
with exceptionally seeing eyes, has fixed with consummate 
truth the bearing of the sailor towards the terrors of the 
ocean. The sea-captain, after going through the typhoon 
(the mere description of which terrific upheaval makes the 
reader feel a sense of physical exhaustion, as though the 
ever-recurring weight of the bursting green seas had 
pommelled and lacerated him and dashed him about the 
deck), returns to his home where his wife lives among her 
red-plush chairs and remarks in answer to inquiries about 
the voyage that there has been “some dirty weather.” 
Navita de ventis, de tauris narrat arator. The farmer may 
talk about his bulls, but we are sure that the sailor does not 
talk about the winds—at least, not as an absorbing topic of 
conversation. Appropriateness demands that it should be 
otherwise, perhaps, but let us be honest as to the fact :— 

“ But the standing toast that pleased me most 
Was ‘The wind that blows and the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor!’” 

Alas! that was written by a landsman. 

The sailor, who would be forgiven for exaggeration and 
romantic bombast if ever a man could be, is a master of 
understatement. He practises the ancient literary form 
known in Greek as “ litotes,” and enshrined in the schoolboy 
phrase “not half bad.” What is to the landsman a 
hurricane is to the sailor a fresh breeze. When the lands- 
man thinks that the ship will be engulfed by the next wave, 
the sailor will go no further to meet that estimate of the 
situation than to admit that there is a high sea running. 
So it is in these naval despatches, which tell a story of 
matchless coolness and inexhaustible resource—let the lands- 
man have his way this time!—and give a marvellously 
inspiring example of skill, gallantry, and humanity in con- 
junction, We read in Admiral Beatty’s despatch: “ At 
12.56 p.m. sighted and engaged a two-funnelled cruiser ahead. 
‘Lion’ fired two salvoes at her, which took effect, and she 
disappeared into the mist, burning furiously and in a sinking 
condition. In view of the mist and that she was steering at 
high speed at right angles to ‘ Lion,’ who was herself steaming 
at twenty-eight knots, the ‘ Lion’s’ firing was very creditable.” 
“Very creditable”! We should think so. It is rather ag 
though we should say that a sportsman who was being driven 
at full speed in a motor-car and in that position had brought 
down a driven grouse coming down wind—in a mist, by the 
way—had made a very creditable shot. The editor of the 
Field would no doubt desire that we should amend the epithet 
if we used it in the circumstances. The most thrilling despatch 
—not, of course, that the writer of it laid himself out to be 
thrilling—is that of Commodore Roger Keyes about the work 
of submarines. ‘Three hours after the declaration of war 
British submarines, unsupported by accompanying ships, were 
carrying out a reconnaissance in the Heligoland Bight. They 
faced unknown and incalculable dangers—a situation sum- 
marized by Commodore Keyes’s phrase that the submarine 
service is “ attended by some risk.” Itis delightful to learn, 
in conclusion, from this despatch that an episode which we 








quoted in our issue of September 5th from the Morning Post 
is perfectly true. The episode, which occurred in the 
Heligoland Bight affair, was described by a naval officer as 
follows :— 

“ Remains only little details, only one of which will I tell you. 
The most romantic, dramatic, and piquant episode that modern 
war can ever show. The ‘Defender,’ having sunk an enemy, 
lowered a whaler to pick up her swimming survivors; before the 
whaler got back an enemy’s cruiser came up and chased the 
‘ Defender,’ and thus she abandoned her whaler. Imagine their 
feelings: alone in an open boat without food, twenty-five miles 
from the nearest land, and that land the enemy’s fortress, with 
nothing but fog and foes around them. Suddenly a swirl along- 
side and up, if you please, pops his Britannic Majesty’s submarine 
*E4,’ opens his conning tower, takes them all on board, shuts up 
again, dives, and brings them home two hundred and fifty miles! 
Is not that magnificent? No novel would dare face the critics 
with an episode like that in it, except, perhaps, Jules Verne ; and 
all true!” 

It seemed too good to have happened wholly and exactly 
in that way. Yet it did, as we learn in more austere, more 
“litotic” language, from the despatch of Commodore Keyes. 


A NEW EARTH. 
T is one thing to boast of one’s divine dissatisfaction, and 
quite another to know what it is that one wants. No one 
thinks the present state of society is very satisfactory. 
Of those who think so strongly, whose environment perhaps 
will not let them get away from the thought, the greater 
number confine themselves to grumbling, and only a few 
take the trouble to think of “ ameliorations,” fewer still to 
weld those ameliorations into a workable system. Among 
these very few*there is no unanimity at all. They each 
suggest what seems good in their own eyes, and pull 
valiantly in opposite directions. These re-creatoras at 
variance will never accomplish anything which is very 
good. It is obvious that if each could do what he liked 
the earth would once more be without form and void. In the 
Hibbert Journal for October Mr. J. W. Marriott makes what 
he calis “a rough attempt to analyse the main systems of 
recent Utopiaas.” Every one, he assumes, desires “to bring 
about a perfect state—a New London or New Jerusalem.” 
Many of these reformers would begin by annihilating the 
former things. By Ruskin’s followers every type of exas- 
perating or depressing ugliness would be blown into non- 
entity, but “Gothic churches, art galleries, and museums 
would be preserved.” These worshippers of the beautiful 
do not agree with each other. The Futurists, Mr. Marriott 
thinks, would “begin by destroying these churches, art 
galleries, and museums in order to liberate humanity from the 
tyranny of tradition.” He draws a ridiculous picture of what 
might happen if all the opposed idealists could have a free 
hand :— 

“Mr. Hilaire Belloc might commence by dismissing Parliament 
possibly utilising the building (as Morris suggested) as a riverside 
storage for manure; but Mr. Robert Blatchford might prefer to 
abolish the religion symbolised by the neighbouring Abbey. Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds would perhaps lead a mob of workers against 
the Education Offices; Dr. Clifford, aided and abetted by the 
Rev. Joseph Hocking, might lead another and more iconoclastic 
mob against Westminster Cathedral; Mr. Edward Carpenter, in 
his hatred of usury, might besiege the principal banks, although 
Mr. Norman Angell would probably rush to the rescue, because 
the banking systems have knit the world into organic unity; and 
after effecting their relief, he would attack the Nietzscheans with 
a cannonade of facts outside the War Office. Then there would 
be processions of teetotallers, eugenists, philosophical anarchists, 
as well as innumerable sects representing special theological tenets 
or political panaceas.” 





Becoming more serious, Mr. Marriott groups prescriptions 
for the ideal State into four classes—the artistic, the 
scientific, the political, and the religious. As typical 
artistic Utopians he instances William Morris and Mr. 
Blatchford. The reformed Manchester of Mr. Blatchford’s 
vision would undoubtedly have appealed to the great 
Socialist artist. His city is built in the middle of a plain 
—a plain of flowering trees. There is no smoke, there 
are no slums. Comfort, luxury, and beauty are to be the 
heritage of all the sons of men. This Utopian state of things 
is to be brought about by the proposals of Socialism. But 
never mind how it is to come about, setting aside senti- 
mentality, this is, we gather, the aim of William Morris and 
Mr. Blatchford alike. The poor are to be made as happy as 
the middle class, and are to live as that .class liyes when it 
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selects a Garden City for its place of residence. The rich are 
not to exist. If we liken life to a railway train, and instead 
of suppressing, as railway companies commonly do, the second 
class, we suppress the third and the first, we should have the 
dream expressed in a metaphor. It is easy to laugh at it. 
A world from which squalor had departed would surely be a 
better world than the present; but we should be dull without 
the insouciance of the first- and third-class passengers, and 
we doubt whether the city, weighed down as it would be with 
the anxiety and doubt which are such prominent characteristics 
of the beauty-loving section of the middle class, would be 
entirely happy, except perhaps during that one month of the 
year when flowering trees make any particular show. 

To our mind, the “scientific Utopia” as Mr. Marriott 
depicts it is still less alluring. Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Wells are its exponents. They both denounce the world in 
the name of common-sense—“the whole sin of modern life 
is its muddle.” Both desire the extermination of the unfit. 
Mr. Wells would exile them to a desert island, where tyrannous 
laws would effectually prevent them from reproducing their 
unfit species. Mr. Shaw, more thorough if less humane, 
would push them into the lethal chamber. Even after the 
first great selective reform, unfit persons may, we suppose, 
appear again. In fact, the world, like fruit in a fruit-house, 
will have to be “gone over” at stated intervals and the 
worser specimens removed. The principles of science—what- 
ever they are—will then be applied through the medium of 
Socialism to the residue, and they will be happy. Mr. Wells, 
however, knows too much about human nature to make sure 
of results, and sometimes he seems to doubt the power of a 
democracy, however “fit,” to govern itself, and develops in 
more than one of his books a notion of a governing class 
which, to quote Mr. Marriott, “runs the nation on rational 
lines.” This is, we believe, the commonest of Utopian 
dreams—a secret aspiration of the great mass of the men we 
epeak of as educated. It would certainly make every one 
happier, every one that the middle class calls any one—every 
one, that is, but “the nation” itself, which surely could not 
wish to be “run” even by a host of angels. 

Mr. Marriott is in less sympathy with scientific than with 
artistic dreams of Utopia. “In what respect is this new city, 
roaring like the loom of Time, superior to the tranquil 
dream of the artist?” he asks. Some small points insisted on 
by its exponents irritate him, and indeed they are typical of 
its less attractive side. Mr. Wells, he tells us, insists that all 
dogs should be slain, while Mr. Shaw forbids tobacco, alcohol, 
and flesh-eating. But why no dogs? Are we to have no 
animals at all, either to eat or to play with? Keeping pets 
and eating meat are alike to be regarded as irrational customs ; 
but men would rather be free than rational in these matters. 
“One cannot treat an individual as a chemical to be formu- 
larised or a contrivance to be worked.” 

The political Utopians are soon dismissed by Mr. Marriott 
—far too soon, we think. New restrictions imposed by parties 
alternating in power and undoing each other’s work will never 
make a new heaven or a new earth, he fears :— 

“One is reminded of Cadmus sowing the dragon’s teeth and 
beholding a harvest of armed warriors springing from the soil. 
They promptly set to work, slaying one another with vehemence, 
and it was with difficulty that the hero arrested the conflict and 
with the remnant began to build a city. Such things are a parable 
of political life.” 

There are not very many religious Utopians. Religious 
reformers are apt to concern themselves with saying what 
will not doany good. They all tell us that we must convert 
men’s hearts if we would raise their standard of life, but 
they do not say what sort of State they look to when the 
conversion is accomplished. Mr, G. K. Chesterton is, says Mr. 
Marriott, “ almost the only modern writer of any consequence 
who has described a religious Utopia.” If this is true, it is a 
eurious fact, and we cannot immediately think of any disproof. 
Of course religion looks, and rightly looks, for its Utopia 
somewhere else. It agrees with St. Paul that none was ever 
realized here. On the other hand, no modern religious thinker 
has been able to depict heaven in a manner to satisfy modern 


religious aspiration. We are all, even the most orthodox 


amongst us, agreed that the old efforts to depict a Utopian 
State the other side of death fail entirely to carry religious 
They rouse irritation in the gravest and ridicule 
If some great religious poet would take 


conviction. 
in the less sedate. 
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for his theme the life of the world to come he would doa 
great good to modern humanity. Up till lately we could think 
in terms of Revelation, or of the other spiritual poems inspired 
by the subject; now we have no terms in which to think. We 
have come to say that heaven is a state, not a place, and 
presumably we mean a state of mind. This, at any rate, ig 
what the religious Utopians who concern themselves with this 
life appear to conclude. The Utopia they look for is simply 
a state of mind. 

Our essayist quotes Mr. Chesterton with great admiration 
and apparently complete agreement. In denouncing the 
scientific Utopians, Mr. Marriott declares that “society ig 
not merely a design; there is another dimension of which 
logic is oblivious. We might call it divine frivolity. It is the 
element in a man which drives a specialist to distraction, 
If he falls on it he is broken; if it fall on him he 
is ground to powder.” This, though he does not give 
it to his reader as such, is not a bad summing up 
of much of Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy. But now for his 
Utopia, the only Utopia which we gather Mr. Marriott thinks 
we shall ever reach. “Mr. Chesterton’s ideal London ig 
neither scientific, artistic, nor political. It is not reasonable, 
hygienic, esthetic, or peaceable. It is epic. It is the gallant 
defence of a dirty little back street against the whole universe ; 
but it changes life into an Iliad, a Crusade, a tremendous 
spiritual adventure.” It is, in fact, not a new London, but a 
new state of mind to be reached in London. “A man’s 
surroundings may be dingy and loathsome; but he may be 
rioting in spiritual joy,” says Mr. Marriott. Now is that 
true? It is possible that an individual may so riot for 
a short time, but if he rioted long we should consider, and 
in the present writer’s opinion rightly consider, him to be 
so selfish as to be mad. If his state of mind could be 
called religious, it could certainly not be called Christian. 
“Dingy and loathsome” surroundings mean, we suppose, 
surroundings made up of the misery of others, and amidst 
that misery a man has surely no right to any long period 
of spiritual joy. If he can continue to get it, and to keep 
it, he is certainly not one whit better than the millionaire 
who shuts himself up in a palace of art. Man is not a 
mere vehicle for sacred emotion, any more than he is “a 
chemical to be formularised.” The “element in a man which 
drives a specialist to distraction” is the destruction of 
this as of other Utopias. No! To our mind a Utopia 
founded on religious emotion fails to convince the reader 
that any Utopia is possible—just as scientific and artistic 





Utopias fail. In this it is as bad as the scientific and 
worse than the artistic Utopia. It precludes sympathy. But 
supposing we do ever arrive at any form of Utopia, «rtistic, 


scientific, political, or religious—whichever it may be—will 
it last a generation? We fear not. 
human heart for change, while it makes progress possible, 
makes anything like perfection unthinkable. 


The craving of the 





A PROBATIONER’S DIARY.—II. 
i irs following are further extracts from the diary kept by 
a Red Cross probationer this autumn :— 

Sunday.—Sister was away all to-day. It was her week- 
end off. I am always pleased when we are short-handed, as 
there is more to do, and I can overpass my rightful sphere as 
a probationer with more show of decency. I took tempera- 
tures instead of dusting, and charted them into the bargain, 
and also did a good many dressings. We had a service in the 
ward this afternoon. It was a touching little ceremony. The 
dressing-waggon, with a cloth and a bunch of flowers upon it, 
A good many of the patients had husbands 
or sons serving with the Fleet. I did not contrive to sing 
much of one of the hymns they chose, “ For those in peril on 


” 


served for altar. 


the sea 

Monday.—To-day Jane and I changed wards, she going to 
the women, I to the men. I discover that we both felt home- 
sick. It was simply hateful to have to learn where everything 
was kept all over again. Jane und I were asked out to tea 
to-day. We went in uniform. We all but funked at the last 
moment, as we had a dreadful sense of having forgotten how 
to behave at a tea-party. However, we were very glad that 
we had gone, for we discovered that our hosts possessed no 
less than six fine Reynoldses, one a most beautiful 


unfinished half-length portrait of Kitty Fisher. (This, they 
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told us, was the last picture upon which Reynolds 
worked, and it was still upon his easel when he was taken ill. 
It is in his late manner, the pose extraordinarily happy, the 
face quiet and a little quizzical, and a most beautiful feeling 
of atmosphere about the whole picture, The grace and charm 
of it is extraordinary.) We behaved very nicely at tea, but the 
strain was so great that we very nearly rode back to our inn 
in a fit of the spleen afterwards instead of going on duty 
again. Sometimes, instead of having our two hours off in the 
afternoon, we stay on and go off for good at six. On those 
occasions we go hilariously into the village and buy acid-drops 
and unnecessary straps for our bicycle carriers. The shops, 
though near the inn, are some way from the hospital, too far 
to visit during our usual time off if one wants a little repose, 
and as they are not open when we pass in the morning and 
are shut when we pass again at night, all our shopping has to 
be concentrated into occasional orgies. 

Tuesday—A rumour has gone about that we are to have 
wounded here one day this week. I wonder! Instead of 
dusting, I polished all the twenty electric-light switches all 
round the ward this morning, besides doing the taps. Far 
more amusing than dusting and much better exercise. 

Wednesday.—One of the patients—No. 8—ran quite a bad 
temperature to-day, and seemed in great pain. It was 
wretched to see him suffer; he seems anable to eat or sleep, 
and gets no rest from his pain. Such a wetday! For the 
first time we got soaked coming home. Our bicycle lamps 
threw a little circle of light which only served to show 
how fast it rained, and showed us our way s0 little that I 
twice nearly rode into the ditch. These uniform coats keep 
out the rain pretty well, but they don’t button far enough 
down for bicycling. Fortunately I possessed a safety-pin. 

Thursday.—Poor No. 8 is worse to-day and begging for his 
“injection.” Sister and I had the most painful half-hour 
with him that I think I have ever spent. His treatment 
caused him very acute pain, and somehow, poor wretch, 
it seemed to take twice as long as usual to-day. He never 
ceased to beg Sister to stop, to let him have a moment’s rest, 
to “have a little mercy.” By the time it was over he was 
utterly exhausted. It wrung one’s keart, and I fancy that it 
was all Sister could do to goon. It was dreadful to keep 
urging platitudes about its being “all for his good” toa 
creature in such agony. 

Friday.—The wounded are coming to-morrow. Twenty of 
them. They are to be drafts from a military hospital, and 
will be convalescent. Such a flutter in the dovecote, with a 
cleaning of sinks and of brass, and a preparation of dressings, 
and a replenishing of medicine bottles! Jane, who is in the 
women’s ward, affects a great superiority. Turns up her nose, 
and remarks that she for one is not going to run after the 
military. She supposes that we shall entirely neglect the old 
patients now. I conveyed a suitable reply to her. To our 
great relief, No. 8 is a little better. 

The coming of the wounded is noised all over the 
village. Jane and I were closely cross-questioned about 
them by our host at dinner this evening at ‘The Feathers,’ 
The attitude of the people at the inn has throughout 
been rather diverting. The waitress, chambermaid, and 
cook have been extraordinarily kind and attentive, never 
jibbing at a half-past six breakfast, or a nine o'clock 
dinner, and providing glorious hot baths at night. But 
it is quite plain that they regard us as the strangest of 
zoological specimens, and are consumed with curiosity as 
to how we spend our days. They know that we go to the hospital 
—our original information and the uniform told them that— 
but they long to know further. They watch us eat with great 
interest, and the waitress asks innumerable leading questions. 
Our fellow-guests obviously consider that our presence—or 
rather the presence of our uniforms—adds distinctly to the 
interest of existence. So appropriate in war time, you know! 
We consider that we cast a halo of topicality. 

Saturday.—They—the wounded—arrived at about four 
o'clock. We set them down to a gigantic tea. ‘here were 
boiled eggs, there was jam; I and the other pros staggered 
under the most enormous jugs of tea, and grew feverish in 
our efforts to keep up the supplies of bread and butter. There 
were eight stretcher cases, among them a charming bugler, 
who sat up in bed and did wool work. “Have you broken 
your leg?” I ask one of them as I undressed him. I suppose 
that my tone must have been unconsciously condescending, 








for he instantly rapped out, “ Compound fracture of the tibia, 
Sister.” They call us all Sister, I discover. Not apparently 
—as in the out-patients’ department of a hospital where I 
once worked—from a desire to flatter, but from a habit they 
get into at the military hospitals, 

Sunday.—The men were excellent about helping with the 
work this morning. Such a stream of people come to see 
them in the afternoon! We were simply inundated by people 
bringing cigarettes, flowers, sweets, and fruit. We—the staff— 
rather looked down upon all these enthusiastic females. But 
the patients thoroughly enjoyed it. I think that the bugler 
will be sick to-morrow in consequence of the number of 
acid-drops he has eaten. When all the visitors had gone, we 
had a service in the ward. 

Monday.—The ward gets extraordinarily dusty and covered 
with fluff now that all the beds are full. We were reduced to 
sweeping it with tea-leaves a second time to-day. Not that 
the soldiers themselves make it dirty. They seem clean and 
tidy above the average. I suppose that it is merely the fluff 
from so many blankets and from the wool and gauze of so 
many dressings. There is a piano in the ward, and a number 
of the military artists obliged with comic songs. There was, 
in fact, a constant supply of them all day long, once only 
relieved by “ My Home in Mayo,” which is a “serio.” All the 
bad cases are in a small inner ward, so that the din did not 
matter, except to poor Sister, who occasionally looked a little 
distracted when her remarks and instructions were completely 
drowned by “ All Aboard for Dixie” or other like ditty, the 
choruses of which were thundered out with enormous satisfaction. 
There was something rather thrilling in hearing “ Tipperary ” 
from the lips of men who had foughtat Mons. My friend the 
bugler sounds for all the meals now, and some of the men act 
as waiters. The patients’ dinner, be it understood, is carved 
in the ward kitchen by Sister; potatoes, gravy, and vegetables 
helped by the staff nurse; and the big trays of plates are 


carried round by the pros or by a volunteer waiter. They 
eat two legs of mutton now in the ward! In spite of our 
volunteers, there is a great deal of work to be done. Jane 


and I are wondering how they will get on without us, for, alas! 
to-day was our last day, and to-morrow other Red Cross 
pros come in our stead. They will not know where a 
single thing is kept, and further—perish the thought !—are 
only going to be half-timers. We said the saddest of farewells 
to patients, pros, nurses, Sisters, and Matron. A little more, 
and I believe that Jane would have embraced the hall porter. The 
pros declared that they would miss us, which was consoling. 
Jane and I held our usual consultation this evening over plums 
and apples, and discussed the conclusions we had reached 
concerning our fortnight. The following resolutions were 
passed: (1) That our previous Red Cross theoretical training 
has been invaluable in helping us to pick up the work quickly. 
We felt that owing to it we were quite prepared after a fort- 
night to compete with the other pros, most of whom had 
been in the hospital for six months, and that on the whole we 
probably knew more about the actual dressings than they did. 
(2) That our fortnight’s practice had been of the greatest 
value in giving us confidence in ourselves, and also in making 
us quicker with the work. We had been lamentably slow at 
first in such things as sweeping floors, cutting bread and 
butter, and even in making beds. Finally, a plum was eaten 
to the health of each Sister, and a vote of thanks passed for 
their great forbearance and for the active kindness they had 
shown in teaching us. xX. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—o—— 


“A CHANT OF HATE AGAINST ENGLAND.” 
[To tue Epiror ov tux “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Of all the war songs and poems that have been born 
out of the war now shaking the world, one of the most 
remarkable, and in some ways the most significant, is the 
“Hass-gesang gegen England” (“A Song of Hate against 
England”), by Ernst Lissauer. It appeared very recently in 
a Munich periodical, Jugend, which from its title (Youth) is 
I will ask you to 


LETTERS 


presumably a periodical for boys and girls. 
publish the translation in the same issue with this letter. It 
has been rendered into English by Barbara Henderson, who, 
I infer, is the wife (or daughter) of the Professor Archibald 
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Henderson, of the University of North Carolina, who recently 
sent it to the New York Times. 

It is difficult for Americans, and even for Canadians, who 
are gladly giving their young men and their money to help 
fight the British Empire’s battle for democracy against the 
perverted philosophy of force, the doctrine that might makes 
right which Prussian militarism represents, and it is possibly 
almost as difficult for those in Great Britain itself, who are so 
close to the actual scenes of conflict, to realize the intense 
feeling of hatred which is at once the cause and the effect of 
this war. If those of us who are happily distant from the battle 
could imagine a state of feeling in any part of the British 
Empire which would lead the responsible editor of a magazine 
intended for youth to print such a “Song of Hate” in its 
columns, the shock that would come to us from the idea of 
feeding the minds of tender years with a song of that character 
would give a new and startling measure of volcanic hatreds 
leading up to and growing out of this war. And this may be 
said without criticizing the Munich editor for printing such a 
song. Doubtless he knew that it was representative of public 
feeling in Germany. It is that very fact which makes the 
song so significant. 

Professor Henderson’s own words are well worth repeat- 
ing :— 

“Tt is a veritable war-chant of hate, resonant with the note of 
ancient tribal rites, and the primitive ferocity of a people stirred 
to the topmost pitch of a passionate racial animosity. It is a 
symbol of the spirit which has welded together into a marvellous 
union the entire German people of seventy millions, and made of 
them a fighting unit of almost incredible force and cohesiveness, 
The conquest of such a people—of a people solidly arrayed in a 
compact of hate against their greatest rival and stumbling-block, 
England—is a task which will tax to the uttermost the last 
resources of the Allies.” 

If your readers are as ignorant of the details of German 
geography as I was when the word “ Weichsel ” sent me to my 
atlas, they will be glad to be informed that it is the German 
name for the Vistula River, which is the strongest frontier 
defence against the Russians. And of course every one 
knows that passes through the Vosges Mountains opposite 
Alsace are one of the chief defences against the French.— 
lan, Sir, &c., Ricuarp D. Hagwan, 


Washington, D.C. 





“A CHANT OF HATE AGAINST ENGLAND. 
By Ernst Lissaver, in Jugend. 
Rendered into English Verse by Barspara Henperson. 


French and Russian, they matter not ;— 
A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot ; 
We love them not, we hate them not; 
We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate ; 
We have but one and only hate; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone, 


He is known to you all, he is known to you all :— 
He crouches behind the dark grey flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood, 


Come, let us stand at the Judgment place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze, no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard :— 


‘We will never forgo our hate; 

We all have a single hate; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND!’ 


In the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one ard all, 

Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass, held high to hail ; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only :—‘ To the DAY,’ 


Whose glass this fato? 

They had all but a single hate. 

Who was thus known ? 

They had but one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


Take you the folk of the Earth in pay; 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay ; 
Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow ;— 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough, now, 








French and Russian, they matter not ;— 

A blow for a blow, a shot fora shot; 

We figit the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 


You will we hate with a lasting hate; 

We will never forgo our hate— 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down ; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND !” 

[Jugend, the magazine in which this poem appeared, is 
probably the best-known periodical devoted to art and letters 
published in Germany, but, to judge from the habitual nature 
of its contents, the title indicates emancipation from tradition 
rather than any reverence for the young.—Eb. Spectator. } 





ATTEMPTS AT INVASION. 
[To tue Epiror or THR “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In common, I am sure, with the vast majority of your 
readers, I read the article on “ Attempts at Invasion” which 
appeared in your issue of October 24th with very special 
interest. And if I do not agree with your conciusion that an 
attempt to invade England will be made, it is not through 
any failure on my part to realize how strongly such an 
objective would appeal to Germany, or what risks she would 
undertake to secure it. It is because I believe the enterprise 
to be, humanly speaking, incapable of being successfully 
achieved, and that those who order the naval and military 
affairs of Germany are themselves convinced of this. 

he attempt might conceivably be made either (1) while the 
strength of the British and German Fleets respectively remains 
the same, or practically the same, as at present; (2) when the 
naval situation had undergone some profound modification to 
our disadvantage; or (3) after it had been similarly changed in 
our favour. I will say nothing of how alterations of power 
in the hostile Fleets might affect the position, except that if 
the German Navy were decisively defeated it could hardly be 
argued that the idea of invasion could continue to be enter- 
tained, while heavy British losses at sea would not of neces- 
sity ensure success for an attempt, even so far as the exclu- 
sively naval part of the undertaking is concerned, I will deal 
entirely with the present situation, and consider whether, on 
that basis, Germany is likely to undertake this hazardous 
enterprise. 

Many of the difficulties which would confront her are 
sufficiently baffling even when taken separately. Considered 
together, they seem insuperable. It is not possible to deal 
with them all within the compass of a single letter, but some 
of the most striking may be referred to, and first of all that 
of collecting the necessary transports and men in perfect 
secrecy. I do not know whether there are in any one German 
port at the present time sufficient ships to carry the invaders; 
but if there are I certainly imagine that the fact is well 
known to our Admiralty, and if there are not the task of 
collecting them will be one of considerable magnitude, and 
will not be accomplished without our naval authorities being 
made aware of it. Yet secrecy in this is of vital importance 
to Germany, and an almost indispensable factor to her success 
would be that she should be able to get her ships well started 
on their journey “ithout attack. This would be quite im- 
possible if it is known or becomes known where the transports 
are collected, for then their means of approach to the open 
sea will be heavily mined and constantly watched by air-craft, 
destroyers, and submarines, and the ships themselves will 
become the subject of attack, probably with results disastrous 
to them, immediately opportunity offers, 

But should they reach the high sea in safety they would 
surely be assailed long before they arrived at their destination. 
it has been estimated (by Mr. Hector C. Bywater in an article 
which appeared in the Navy League Annual, 1911-12) that 
it would take at least two hundred and fifty transports to 
convey only three army corps over such a short sea journey 
as that from Hamburg or Bremerhaven to Hull. The speed 
of the flotilla, of course, would be the speed of its slowest ships 
and the numerical superiority of the British Navy over the 
German is such that even if it were attacked in force it could 
detach an amply sufficient number of its weaker ships tu deal 
with the transports; while if the German Fleet succeeded in 
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joining ite transports the necessity for affording them pro- 
tection would most seriously interfere with its ability to 
maneuvre freely in the naval engagement which would ensue, 
and the position of both transports and convoy would become 
a desperate one. 

Before dealing with the situation which would arise when 
the flotilla had arrived at its point of disembarkation, may I 
show by a quotation from the article to which I bave already 
referred how difficult it is to find places suitable for this 


purpose at all P— 


“Not every bay or harbour on the coast lends itself to the 
operation of landing a vast body of troops. The fairway must 
be deep and navigable to within a minimum distance of the 
shore if tedious and perilous boat journeys are to be avoided. 
The beach, moreover, must be commodious and flat to facilitate the 
Janding of borses, guns, train, and baggage. Asa rule, however, 
such strands are found only on shallow stretches of the coast, and 
at low tide would be unapproachable to vessels of normal draught. 
Two essentials are therefore at variance here, one excluding the 


other.” 

And does it not follow that in war time these few places 
where in time of peace a landing might conceivably be 
effected by surprise will be carefully watched, and sufficient 
forces to hold the invaders be retained in readiness at points 
where they can easily be made available? If they did land, 
therefore, it would be very difficult for them to secure a firm 
footing, and the danger to them of being overwhelmed before 
they did so would be considerable. 

But to return for a moment to the operation of disembarka- 
tion. For this considerable time and great space would be 
required. It is estimated that a kilométre of coast-line will 
allow of only eight transports disembarking expeditiously, 
and that the landing of a battalion with horses and train 
would occupy under good conditions of sea and weather some 
two or three hours. It is obvious, therefore, that even under 
conditions the most propitious for Germany her invading 
force would for a long period and over a wide area be exposed 
to the gravest risk of a double attack both from the land and 
from the sea at a time and under conditions when it would be 
particularly vulnerable. 

Lastly, the invaders would have to depend for their supplies 
either on what they brought with them, in which case all 
their difficulties as to collection of transports and time and 
place of disembarkation would be vastly increased, or upon 
what they could obtain from the districts which they invaded, 
which would necessitate their detaching in different directions 
large bodies of men from their main force constantly to bring 
them in and replenish them; or they would have to get them 
from Germany, which would be plainly impossible while 
command of the sea remained with England. It is extremely 
improbable, therefore, that they would be able to provide either 
themselves or their horses with sufficient supplies of food and 
with ammunition for any length of time. 

Such are the chief reasons why, in my opinion, Germany 
will not in existing or similar circumstances attempt an 
invasion of England in great strength. The datum of 
Clausewitz to which you have referred, “that in war you 
must do the best yon can,” can hardly have been intended to 
justify enormous sacrifices of life in an attempt to achieve 
the impossible. Nor must it be forgotten that in the grim 
struggle which she is now compelled to wage over enormous 
areas on two fronts, even though she may not need them now, 
Germany will shortly require more men than she has got or 
ever can get. Her rulers are unlikely to throw away the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of men in the pursuit of any objec- 
tive, however attractive or important, which lacks the essential 
condition of some reasonable prospect of success.—T am, Sir, 
&e., ArtHuR C. H. Borger, 

21 Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


[With our correspondent’s arguments as to its failure, if 
invasion on any adequate scale is attempted, we are in the 
heartiest agreement. We thought, indeed, that we made this 
quite clear in our article-—Epb. Spectator. | 





CONQUEST AND CULTURE. 

(To tux Eprroe or tux “Srecrator,.”’]} 
Sm,—The idea that the extension of the Kultur of a 
nation can be effected by the extension by arms of its Empire, 
put forward by German professors, sounds at first strange to 
an Englishman. Yet there is a certain half-truth in it. 








There can be no doubt that but for the conquests of Alexander 
the literature and philosophy of Greece would have been 
known to a somewhat smaller circle of readers, and but for 
the conquests of Rome the same thing, in perhaps a greater 
degree, would have happened to Latin literature. If other 
nations are brought under the administrative control of one 
nation, the inhabitants, at least their higher classes, must for 
business purposes learn the language of the conquerors. 
When they have learned the language they will also read the 
literature, if it is in itself attractive, and so be influenced by 
the ideas of the conquerors. If the French had driven us out 
of India instead of our driving out the French, French and 
not English education, language, and ideas would have had 
predominance in India. Certainly, however, this result never 
appealed to an Englishman engaged in extending Empire, 
nor do I believe that the idea of extending German Kultur 
appeals to the ordinary Prussian squire or soldier. I suspect 
that it is a cant phrase used, if a writer like Bernhardi uses 
it, to reconcile delicate consciences to the war in Germany, 
just as certain phrases, like, e.g., “war against war,” are 
used here. But the German professor no doubt enviously 
feels that he appeals to a much smaller class of readers 
than does the English writer. If a German settles in 
North America or Australia he is absorbed, and his grand- 
children probably cannot read German. It is not, one need 
hardly say, true that conquest and colonization are the only 
reasons why a literature spreads beyond the boundaries of 
its homeland. Intrinsic merits, and especially form, enter 
mightily into the matter. The French, except in hopelessly 
unliterary parts of Africa, have no great Empire, and 
there are no great French colonies, except French Canada, 
properly so called. Yet French, owing to its great and 
peculiar merits, has a wider circle of non-French-born 
readers than any language, and French ideas therefore have 
their share, for all they are worth, in the world of ideas 
German, unfortunately, is a difficult and cumbrous language, 
and Germany has not, owing perhaps to its not very happy 
history, produced a sufficient number of great authors both 
pleasing and intelligible to the average intelligent foreigner. 
But many foreigners, especially in the nineteenth century, 
learned German in order to read in the original Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, and others of the one great German period 
of belles lettres, and the effect in spreading German 
influences was very considerable. If Germany continued to 
produce writers of this kind, foreigners, in fair numbers, 
would increasingly learn German. As it is, German, not 
being highly necessary for business purposes, as Germans 
themselves are such good linguists, is chiefly learned for 
technical purposes by specialists, such as men of science, 
philosophers, and historians—a small class. 

The Germans can hardly expect the rest of the world to 
accept the professorial proposition that, in order that German 
writers may have more foreign readers, German administra- 
tion should be extended by force over other countries; nor, 
unless Germany produced more continuously writers of a 
clear, popular, and beautiful kind, would such an extension 
of Empire lead to an expansion of the Kultur to much 
wider circles. The Turks had once a vast Empire, but that 
Empire was not influenced by Turkish literature. 

The moral is that a great literature, with popular qualities, 
like the Greek or Latin or English, can be materially assisted 
to influence the world by wide Empire and colonization, and 
that a very good literature, clear and concise, like the French, 
can hold its own and make its own conquest without such 
assistance. But a literature which does not possess these 
exact qualities will not force its way on the world either 
with or without Empire. Writers like Goethe or Heine conquer 
the world, but all the hosts of the German Empire will not 
make the world learn German, a most laborious process, in 
order to read, in the original, modern German professors.—I 


am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HOLLAND. 





MEN OF THE TRAINING CAMPS. 
(To rus Epiror or tus “Srecraton.”] 

Srr,—May this writer, a minister of religion who has tried 

to play his part among the Scottish troops in Bedford, thank 

you from the bottom of his heart for your article under the 

above title in last week’s Spectator? It bandles a vital 

problem without offence or exaggeration, and with masterly 
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directness. Only those to whom it has fallen to attempt 
something of the sort, even in far less conspicuous circles, 
quite know how effective is the triumph of your contributor. 
I wish the article, or at least a summary of it, could be 
circulated in all thetraining camps. If “H. M.’s” gentle and 
searching verses, published on p. 561 of the same issue, could 
be added, the good that might result no man can measure. 
Of your courtesy do let me press my suggestion. Frankly, 
in the days when there was a place for party politics in 
English public life, I often dared to dissent from your con- 
clusions ; but the high-mindedness of the Spectator has always 
been my boast. And I know how courageously and consistently 
you have championed the cause of national defence. A fine 
moral appeal like that in question, stamped with the imprima- 
tur of the Spectator, would be welcomed, I feel sure, as would 
scarcely any other secular or religious document on a 
supremely patriotic subject. “Silver and gold have I none,” 
or I would gladly spend it, with the necessary permission, on 
a project so fraught, as I think, with possibilities of good. 

One additional point may be mentioned with advantage. In 
Bedford, where a few days ago the King inspected more than 
twenty thousand Scottish troops, the moral situation has been, 
if not without grave anxiety, yet, on the whole, exceedingly 
gratifying. There is one major explanation. The Worshipful 
the Mayor set up at once on the arrival of the troops a 
vigorous Recreations Committee, which has made attractive 
provision, on Sundays and weekdays, for the leisure time of 
our brave and splendid soldier-guests. Also the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations have addressed a friendly letter 
to the military authorities pledging themselves to hearty oo- 
operation with them in the maintenance of the fine traditions 
alike of the town and of the troops.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 
80 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





[To tus Epiror or tus “Srecrator,”) 

Sir,—Your admirable appeal “'To the Men of the Training 
Camps” in your issue of October 24th must have met with 
the hearty approval of all your readers who are aware of the 
subtle temptations that surround our Territorial soldiers and 
the men of Lord Kitchener’s Army at present in barracks 
and encampments, So far as Iam aware, no organized effort 
has yet been made to warn the men of the dangers in their path. 
About twelve months ago the Liverpool Medical Institution 
appointed a Committee to initiate an educational campaign 
against the venereal diseases, and it was hoped that much 
good might be done by a series of popular lectures that were 
to be delivered this winter in Liverpool and neighbourhood. 
The outbreak of war has, however, forced the Committce to 
alter its plans, and has, at the same time, opened up new 
channels into which it proposes to direct its activities. I 
enclose two pamphlets which we propose to distribute widely 
among the officers and men of all ranks. The larger 
pamphlet is a reprint of the lecture with which our campaign 
was inaugurated, and our intention is to distribute it chiefly 
among the oflicers, who will derive from it a fund of informa- 
tion, which they will no doubt make use of to caution their 
men. The smaller four-page pamphlet, entitled Some Dangers 
« Soldier May Avoid, is for distribution in the ranks. It 
indicates in plain, unvarnished language, within the compre- 
hension of the most uneducated soldier, the appalling conse- 
quences that may follow from a moment’s yielding to a storm 
of passion. We are prepared to supply copies of these 
pamphiets free of cost—as far as the funds at our disposal 
will permit—to any officer who will undertake to distribute 
them among his men. Any application for copies made to 
The Librarian, The Medical Institution, Liverpool, will receive 
immediate attention.—I am, Sir, &., R. W. MacKewnna. 


26 Rodney Screet, Liverpool. 





ae 
[To tHe Epiror oF tae “ Sprcrator,’’] 


Sir,—No doubt all your readers will admire, as I do, your 
splendid article in last Saturday’s issue, viz., “To the Men of 
the Training Camps.” You would do an immense service by 
having this article published separately and distributed 
amongst the members of the various training camps for new 
recruits all over England. Care should be taken that same is 
rot put forward in the form of a religious tract, It should 








be produced in such a style that the men will be interested 
and feel impelled to read it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Chantry, Lewis H. Goprrey, 
Fladbury, 
[Any of our readers who desire to reprint the article in 
question as a leaflet may do so. Meanwhile we have asked the 
London and County Printing Works, Bazaar Buildings, 
Drury Lane, to reprint it, and to supply copies to the public 
at 3d. a dozen or lis. per thousand. Any profit made by the 
sales shall be banded over to the Y.M.C.A.—Eb. Spectator.] 


7orcestershire. 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA, 


[To tue Epitor or tus “Srecraron.”’] 


Srr,—I enclose herewith a post office order for one pound, 
The money was sent to me by a friend living in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and I venture to quote from her letter as follows: 

“I feel concerned and deeply worried over the war situation, ag 
every reading and thinking person should be. All those just 
returned to whom I have been talking agree that England is 
fighting our battles—that we are next. I think each one should 
help England in whatever way is possible. At present, of course, 
we may not do it as a country, yet I believe, if the time comes, 
our people will demand to help. Anyway, the little I have to 
give I should like to go direct. Tf one give here to the Red 
Cross, it may go to Germany. I am enclosing a cheque which 
please use in any way you wish—if its a mite to the War Fund, it 
makes no difference to me, just so it helps England.” 

May I ask that you will forward the money to such fund as, 
in your opinion, will best meet her wishes ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Exuis, 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 

[We have forwarded the pound sent by our correspondent 
to the ¥.M.C.A., because we believe that at the moment he 
who helps the soldier is best helping England, and because we 
believe also that no help is more efficient than that rendered 
to the soldier by the Y.M.C.A.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A WEST INDIAN’S DIFFICULTIES. 
[To tre Eprror or Tas “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Being an Englishman, I naturally wish to serve my 
country in the present circumstances. About two weeks ago 
the papers here suggested the forming of a West Indian 
Regiment, but nothing has been done by our Government. I 
wrote a little while back volunteering for such a force if it 
should be formed, and also guaranteeing to find my own 
horse. In reply, I received a letter to the effect that there is 
no present intention of sending a West Indian Contingent to 
the war. I can quite understand that there is good reason for 
this decision, but I want to be doing something for the Home- 
land instead of going on as if there were nothing wrong. I 
am unable to go home to volunteer or I should have done so. 
I have had three years’ military training with the Engineers at 
a public school, and am quite able to pass the standard 
measurements, &e. Could you advise me what to do ?—I am, 


Sir, &e., B. W. 1 





A BLUEJACKET’S LETTER. 


[To tue Epiror or tugs “Srecraror,”’] 


S1r,—You might like to print the enclosed letter, which was 
written from New Caledonia by an Australian bluejacket to 
his mother in England. The writer’s sister, who allows me 
to send the letter to you, is housemaid in the service of a 
friend of mine in London. I think you will agree with me 
that it is a very moving letter. “ Money would never be able 
to buy the pride of that Lady.” How good !—I am, Sir, &., 
A. 


“Dear Moruer,—Just a few lines to you to let you know that 
we are alright, although we have not got much news, as we are at 
sea all our time now, else coaling at some island uninhabited from 
our colliers, but we go into this French place to-morrow for coal 
and escort some of our New Zealand contingent to Samoa to annex 
it, for it is a German place; of course we don’t get any news, but 
just what ships can give us as we search them, for we let nothing 
pass, but we are on the unused water way now, but I expect we 
shall have a change later on. You will have to excuse pencil, 
Mother, as we are in the S.E. trade winds, and we are moving 
a bit as we are light now. We have only 150 ton of coal 
left, and we take in 1,100 to-morrow, but we have 600 ton of 
oil, so we can go a bit yet if we want to, and there is not a ship 
of any description who could catch us, so the only hardships we 








have is sea time, and that will enable us to save a few pounds 
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for some leave when we get back, so I shall leave that money 


‘ou sent for another time, it will come in nicely to get an engage- 
nt ring on Christmas if the war is finished, which I hope it will 
— be put the poor old lion had roared long enough, and I don’t 
think anybody will begrudge the millions the Navy has cost, for 
they will find that the courage of the people serving under the 
Jorious white ensign is as good as it was in the days of those 
eallant men who made us the first nation in the world. This is 
fhe times, Mother, that they don’t sneer at men in uniform. They 
littlo think that everyone is voluntary. I believe, Mother, I 
should have had ago in if I had stopped at home, although it is an 
awful thing, but we have five men on here who had deserted came 
and gave themselves up when war was declared, that’s the spirit 
to win the day, and a chum of mine has four brothers in the North 
Sea fleet. What pride and worry his mother must watch for news, 
money would never be able to buy the pride of that Lady even if 
only one came back when she knows they went at the call 
of duty, and if you only knew how proud I am that my dear 
mother and father often denied themselves so as to enable me to 
grow up & stalwart man, able to perform the duty of one little 
cog wheel in our glorious Empire in the service of our King. 
God bless him, but I must get along, dear, as we have to commence 
to watch for and keep our trade routes open, which we are 
endeavouring todo. Please give my best respects to them all and 
fondest love, and it is just nine years since I was here before, 
doesn’t time fly? But I must not forget to give you my young 
lady's love, as I had a letter the other day as one of our ships had 
been down escorting our colliers for coal, so I was lucky. But I 
don’t think that I have any more news this time, Mother dear, so 
I will now say good-bye for the present, and don’t you worry your- 
self, Mother, there’s a dear, and I'll send you a nice piece of cake 
when it comes off, not just yet, so with fondest love and God bless 
you, I remain your ever loving son, Bos.” 





THE GOVERNMENT SEPARATION ALLOWANCE. 
{To tus Epiror or tus “Srecratonr.”) 
Srrn,—May I very strongly endorse the letter of “ A Soldier’s 
Wife” contained in your last issue, and also your editorial 
footnote to same? In the branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association for which I happen to be honorary 
secretary, and which is now dealing with some thousand cases, 
we find daily instances of the hardships occasioned by the 
deductions from soldiers’ pay. Take the case of a woman 
with three children in a town like this, where rents average 
from 5s. to 6s. a week. If the wife receives the full £1 she 
can just, and only just, manage to pay her way; but in 
order to obtain this £1 she must claim deduction from her 
husband's scanty pay of not less than 5s. 3d. a week, leaving 
him with only 1s. 9d. for the many little necessaries, to say 
nothing of luxuries, which he requires, and in many cases the 
wife prefers to forgo that part of the allowance she so badly 
wants rather than leave her husband so entirely unprovided 
for. Of course, our Association gives help as far as we can, 
but a soldier’s wife should be provided for without having 
occasion to go toa voluntary Association for help; and certainly 
I, in common, I think, with most of your readers, fully under- 
stood, when Mr. Asquith recently explained his scheme in the 
House, that this was going to be the case. I will not trespass 
further on your space beyond pointing out that for a wife to 
feel that she must insist on the full allowance in order to sup- 
port herself and her family, she places herself in a most 
invidious position, and one exceedingly likely to cause friction 
between herself and her husband.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Hon, SECRETARY OF A CouNTRY BrRancH 
OF THE §.8.F.A, 





CLOTHES FOR WOUNDED AND DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 
1To tas Epiron or tHe “Sprcratror.’’] 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to Mrs. 
Arthur James’s appeal for clothing for wounded and disabled 
solders? Great-coats, mackintoshes, and rugs are of great 
service during their journey home; lounge suits, flannel shirts, 
woollen socks and underwear, and stout boots serve to fit out 
the many who are invalided out of the Army and return to 
civil life. Any of the above-mentioned articles, or the money 
to buy them, will be most thankfully received at 3 Grafton 
Street, Piccadilly —I am, Sir, &c., GRENFELL, F.M. 

[We warmly commend Lord Grenfell’s appeal to our 
readers.—Ep. Spectator.} 





RUSSIAN PRISONS. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprectator.”’] 
Simr,—In a generally appreciative article in your last 
issue on “Our Russian Allies.” you remark incidentally 


that “ Russian prisons are, judged by Western standards, 
atrocious.” This certainly is not correct of all Russian 
prisons. I was in St. Petersburg last year for a few days, 
and was told that I might freely inspect any prison under 
the Ministry of Justice. My time was short, so I only visited 
one prison—namely, the “ Two Crosses Prison.” It is built on 
the model of Wormwood Scrubs, and holds about two 
thousand prisoners. I have visited a good many prisons in 
England, India, and the Colonies, and certainly the “Two 
Crosses” is well up to the Western standard. The hospital 
accommodation was excellent, but there were only a few 
patients in it. The prisoners generally looked healthy and 
well cared for. For the most part they were working in 
association. All were engaged in industrial work. Even 
short-time prisoners were taught cardboard-box making. 
The work is sold at fair trade prices, and the prisoners 
receive one-fourth of the net profit. With this they can buy 
their tea, a much-desired luxury, and the balance (if any) is 
given them on their release. I sampled in the kitchens the 
food preparing for the evening meal. It was sound and good, 
though not perhaps to an Englishman’s taste. The dietary 
was quite sufficient. There were three chapels—namely, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant, the last being 
used also as an evening school. The prison certainly was 
not so spick and span as an English prison, and the discipline 
was laxer. But I was told that the prisoners were, as a rule 
very docile, and practically gave no trouble.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. D. CHaLMERs, 





THE ABOLITION OF THE STATE MONOPOLY 
IN VODKA. 


[To trum Epiron ov tas “Srecrator,”] 


Srr,—Your reference in last week’s Spectator to the decision of 
the Tsar of Russia to abolish the State monopoly of the sale 
of vodka calls for a word of comment. With your general 
view that “the moment a Government undertakes itself to 
purvey alcohol to its subjects a huge financial interest is 
created in favour of extending the sales as far as possible” 
most of those who have made a study of licensing systema, 
and of State monopolies particularly, will readily agree. A 
centralized monopoly of that kind absolutely precludes that 
adaptability of licensing arrangements to local sentiment and 
conditions which is an essential requirement in a satisfactory 
licensing system. When, however, you couple with that view 
the further statement that “as long as the sale of alcohol is in 
private hands in any country the influence of the Government 
can be brought to bear on the side of temperance, for there 
is no direct countervailing financial interest,” the need for 
some comment arises. If by “private hands” you mean (as 
your long-time attitude towards the principle of the Gothen- 
burg licensing system makes it apparent you must mean) non- 
Governmental hands, the statement need not be challenged. 
But British and other experience in licensing matters certainly 
does not go to show that restrictions are simple and easy of 
achievement under a system of sale for private profit. Indeed, 
I can conceive that a defender of the principle of a State 
monopoly might, with crushing force, contrast the ease with 
which prohibition was lately established in Russia with the 
opposition which Mr. McKenna’s exceedingly moderate “‘ Tem- 
porary Restriction” Act recently encountered in the House of 
Commons. 

May I add that the references which your own and other 
journals have made to the financial results of the Russian 
State monopoly also require amplification if they are not to 
be misleading ? In estimating the growth of the revenue from 
the State vodka monopoly in Russia, allowance ought properly 
to be made for the facts:—First, that the growth of the 
monopoly has been gradual, and that the system was applied, 
in the first instance, to a few of the provinces in the Russiun 
Empire only. As other provinces were included the revenue 
naturally grew. A careful analysis of the figures over a long 
period of years prior to and since the establishment of the 
monopoly shows that, allowing for the growth of population, 
there has not been the marked increase in consumption that is 
generally assumed. Second, from the total sum stated as 
profits is to be deducted the very large revenue formerly 
obtained by the Russian Government in the form of Excise 
duties. As one of the earliest critics of the Russian State 








monopoly, and as a firm believer in local, as opposed to 
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centralized or State, control of the liquor traffic, I think it is 


fair that these facts should be stated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR SHERWELL. 





THE MEANING OF “DRUNKENNESS” 
{To tue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—At the Surrey Quarter Sessions at Kingston on the 20th 
inst. the following pronouncement was made: “ In time of war 
drunkenness is an offence against and an injury to the State, 
whether the offender be a man or a woman.” Will you 
kindly allow me the use of your columns to define the 
meaning of the term “drunkenness”? A soldier who is the 
worse for liquor and is unfit to be placed on military duty 
is pronounced “drank.” A civilian citizen, in time of war, 
besides the ordinary duty of supporting the civil power, may 
be called upon to perform exceptional duty of a military 
character in giving aid to others under the direction of the 
civil authorities. If not fit to undertake such duty through 
being the worse for liquor, he should be pronounced “ drunk.” 
Yet if a man who is intoxicated is able to reach his home 
without giving offence to his neighbour, and may sleep off 
the effects of the liquor by which he is incapacitated, he is 
held to be sober. The police are unable to prosecute because 
evidence cannot be obtained against him. Civilian men and 
women are under a distinct duty to the State at all times, 
but in time of war they may be called upon to exert 
suddenly their best faculties in support of measures adopted 
for the safety of the community. May we not hope that 
this responsibility may be fully realized at this crisis, and 
that the police and the Magistrates may be strengthened to 
enforce it?—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. Coapman (General). 
Beech Hurst, Lingfield. 





BELGIAN REFUGEES AS TEACHERS OF FRENCH. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 


Si1r,—The Belgians in this country want something useful to 
do, and doubtless would be glad to benefit the British. Let 
the education authorities request the Refugee Committees to 
send to as many schools as possible one or more French- 
speaking refugees. With energetic co-operation on the part 
of the Belgians and the native teachers, and of the scholars, 
in six months most of the children, from the infants up, 
would be speaking French fluently. Of course it would not 
be Parisian French, perhaps not even grammatical French ; 
but the benefit to the commerce of this country with Belgium, 
France, and the Colonies in the next few years would be 
immense. It might even be wise to give up other lessons so 
as to take advantage of such an unusual opportunity. Others 
have pointed out the lessons the Belgian peasant can teach us 
in the line of intensive culture.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carre Diem. 





GENERAL DE WET ON LOYALTY, 


[To tus Epirorn or tue “Srectator.”’} 


Sir,—In referring to the South African rebellion, you may 
care to note the last sentences of General Christian De Wet’s 
Three Years’ War, published by Messrs. Constable in 1902: 
“To my Nation I address one last word: Be loyal to the new 
Government! Loyalty pays best in the end. Loyalty alone 
is worthy of a Nation which has shed its blood for Freedom !” 
—I am, Sir, &., Haup Immermor. 





“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” 

[To rnz Epiron or tas “Sprecraror,”’] 
S1r,—One of the hard sayings of Christianity is to be foynd 
in the monition “Love your enemies”; but in our nobler 
moments most of us instinctively feel that this command 
touches the very root and essence of that which is most 
divine in the teaching of the eternal Son of God. So then in 
this dark time of war and enmity it may be good for our souls 
to meditate upon some of the truer evidences of German 
“culture,” which may be found in the philosophy of Kant and 
Hegel, in the poetry of Goethe and Schiller, and in the music 
of Beethoven and Mozart. Amongst others, the following 


fragment, upon which I accidentally stumbled to-day, may be 
cited as reminiscent of the Reformation spirit cf Luther and 


——= 


Korner, whose young and fiery spirit was the inspiration of 
the German uprising against euch a tyranny as they are now 
endeavouring to impose upon their neighbours—set to 
immortal music by Weber—let it speak for itself :— 


“Father, I call on Thee! 
The roaring artillery’s clouds thicken round me— 
The hiss and the glare of the bolts confound me! 
Ruler of battles, I call on Thee! 
O Father, lead Thou me! 


O Father, lead Thou me! 
To victory or death, dread Commander, O guide me! 
The dark valley brightens when Thou art beside me! 
Lord as Thou wilt, so lead Thou me! 
God, I acknowledge Thee! 
Lord I acknowledge Thee! 
When the breeze through the dry leaves of autumn is moaning, 
When the thunder-storm of battle is groaning— 
Fount of Mercy, in each I acknowledge Thee! 
O Father, bless Thou me! 


Father, I honour Thee! 
Not for earth’s hoards or honours we here are contending— 
All that is holy our swords are defending : 

Then, falling or conquering, I honour Thee! 

God, I repose in Thee! 


God, I repose in Thee! 
When the thunders of death my soul are greeting, 
When the gashed veins bleed, and the life is fleeting— 
In Thee, my God, I repose—in Thee! 
Father, I call on Thee!” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. H. 





“FRENCH’S CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY.” 


[To tax Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—In Monday’s Times, p. 6, it is now denied officially from 
Berlin that an Army Order was ever issued by the Kaiser 
in which contempt was expressed for the army of General 
French. In your comment on my letter in your issue of 
October 17th you pointed out that the previous denial was 
only semi-oficial, but the main point is that no proof what- 
ever has yet been forthcoming of such an Army Order 
having been issued.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Cave. 
Bath, 





MINIATURES BY OZIAS HUMPHRY. 


{To tHe Epiron or tus “Srectator.”] 


Sir,—Will you allow me to appeal to any of your readers con- 
cerning a collection of miniatures by Ozias Humphry which I am 
particularly anxious to find? Iam engaged in preparing a book 
on this important miniature painter, and in 1845 Mr. Charles 
Hampden ‘Turner, of Rook’s Nest, Godstone, succeeded, on the 
death of Mr. William Upcott, to a most important collection of 
finished and unfinished miniatures by Humphry, which had been 
bequeathed by Mr. Upcott to him, together with some volumes of 
Humphry’s sketches, his colour book, colours, and brushes. I have 
a list of these miniatures, and many of them were exhibited at 
South Kensington in 1865. When Mr. O’Donoghue wrote the 
article on Humphry for the Dictionary of National Biography, he 
had some evidence that this collection was still in the possession 
of Mr. Turner's descendants, but as he has not retained his papers 
concerning the article he is unable to help me. Healso had a 
letter from a Mr. Winslow Jones concerning Humphry, but unfor- 
tunately is not able to tell me what this letter contained, nor to 
give me the address of the writer. It is to the highest degree 
important that I should find out where these miniatures are, and 
if possible see them, and I appeal to any of your readers, asking 
them if they will be good enough to help me in my search for 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., Georas C. WILLIAMSON, 
Burgh House, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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“Tue 2128 OF I” 


“ NEVER to know the day was ours; 
Never to hear my comrades’ shout 
* Victory! see the enemy cowers’ : 





Erasmus, 


It is a battle-song written by the poet-prophet 


Never to see the German rout,” 
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“ Never to hear of England’s glory, 
Never to know our cause ‘was won. 
Never to hear the old, old story, 
‘ British soldier, well done, well done.’ ” 


Oh Death, this is thy sting. 
Oh Grave, this is thy victory. 


Yet shall thy name in town and village, 
Graven in brass or lasting stone, 

Serve as a seed for patriots’ tillage, 
Blood of our blood and bone of our bone. 


When the cause is won and the bells are ringing, 
You will live in many a countryside: 

And “ forty years on” there will boys be singing 
Your memory still, young England’s pride! 


Oh Death, where is thy sting? 
Oh Grave, where is thy victory P 








BOOKS. 
—e 
MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEMS.*® 
Me. Maserrenp’s Philip the King, and other Poems, will 
greatly enhance his reputation as a poet. His verse has 
always shown in parts high seriousness not only in thought 
but in literary execution, and his style has been—also in 
parts—classical in the truest sense. In the present book, 
however, this note of high seriousness in matter and manner 
js entirely predominant. When we express our satisfaction at 
this we must not be supposed to belong to those who condemn 
poems like “The Widow in the Bye Street” or “The Daffodil 

Fields” because of their violence and crudeness of language, 
A good case can be made out for plain speaking, and even for 
“a conscious naturalism.” The difficulty about want of 
literary reticence is not that it is unattractive, but that it is 
too attractive both to poet and reader, and tends to distort a 
poem and rob it of its true proportions. Though we may 
exaggerate as to the need of the quality of harmony in the 
arts, it is not for nothing that the world has always expected 
in poetry, painting, sculpture, and music the harmonic 
element—the sense of order, of dignity, of proportion. The 
roar of the cataract torments as well as fascinates, and in the 
end we find a more constant delight in the great river that 
flows with pomp of waters unwithstood :— 

“This too shall last while what fatigues the Ring 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing.” 

Mr. Masefield’s verse, however, will never, we think, be an 
“unregarded thing,” for the passages in which he has given 
way toa mere literary fashion, and screamed and yelled and 
stamped and sworn, will be drowned in the nobler symphony. 

The first poem in the present volume is called “ Philip the 
King: a Play in One Act.” It is a kind of historical 
morality, and opens with a fine prose prayer by the King on 
his knees. At the moment this review is appearing in our 
pages such a prayer will perhaps be echoed in Berlin, or in 
whatever place the restless, ruthless Kaiser has stayed his 
battle-train and set up his Imperial standard :— 

“Lord, I am that Philip whom Thou hast made King of half the 
world. Thou knowest, Lord, how great a fleet I have fitted out to 
destroy the English, who work evil against Thee. Lord, I beseech 

, keep that great Armada now, as I trust, in battle on the 
English coast. Protect my ships, O Lord, from fire and pestilence, 
_ tempest and shipwreck, and in the day of battle, Amen. 

men. 

Lord, now that the battle is joined, grant us Thy victory, I 

ch Thee. Amen. Amen. 

Lord, I beseech Thee to have in Thy special keeping my beloved 
friend, Alonso de Leyva, now at sea with my fleet. Guard his 
we O Lord, that so he may come safely home tome, Amen. 

men, 

Lord, of Thy mercy, I beseech Thee to send to me, if it be Thy 
will, some word or message from my fleet, that I may know Thy 
will concerning it, that my weary heart may find peace. Amen. 
Amen. (He rises.)” 
Splendid as are the conjurations of the spirits of the tortured 
Indians, of Don John of Austria, and of other great men 
broken in the wars of Spain, we like best the magnificent 
description of the great fight in the Channel—written in a 


* Philip the King, and other Poems, By John Masefield, London: William 
ememann. (3s, 6d, net.) 


measure inspired by Drayton’s Agincourt, itself inspired by 
some half-conscions instinctive remembrance of the saga of the 


Norsemen. 


has seen the tragedy of the Armada. 


in this our hour of peril -— 


This battle song is given by the messenger who 


May it be of good omen 


“ We were to ship the troops in Calais Road ; 
They lay encamped, prepared to go aboard. 
To windward still the English fleet abode— 
Still as in port when peace has been restored. 


The wind and sea were fair, 

We lay at anchor there; 

The stars burned in the air, 

The men were sleeping, 

When in the midnight dark 

Our watchman saw a spark 

Suddenly light a bark 

With long flames leaping. 

Then, as they stood amazed, 

Others and others blazed ; 

Then terror set them crazed, 

They ran down screaming : 

‘Fire-ships are coming! Wake?! 

Cast loose, for Jesus’ sake ! 

Eight fire-ships come from 

Drake— 

Look at their gleaming!’ 

Roused in the dark from bed, 

We saw the fire show red, 

And instant panic spread 

Through troops and sailors ; 

They swarmed on deck unclad, 

They did what terror bade, 

King, they were like the mad 

Escaped from jailers. 

Some prayed for mercy, some 

Rang bells or beat the drum, 

As though despair had come 

At hell’s contriving ; 

Captains with terror pale 

Screamed through the dark 

their hail, 

‘Cut cable, loose the sail, 

And set all driving!’ 

Heading all ways at once, 

Grinding each other’s guns, 

Our blundering galleons 
thwart-hawse galleys, 





Timbers and plankings cleft, 
And half our tackling reft, 
Your grand Armada left 
The roads of Calais, 


Weary and overwrought 

We strove to make all taut: 
But when the morning brought 
The dawn to light us, 

Drake, with the weather gage, 
Made signal to engage, 

And, like a pard in rage, 

Bore down to fight us. 


Nobly the English line 

Trampled the bubbled brine; 

We heard the gun-trucks whine 

To the taut laniard. 

Onwards we saw them forge, 

White billowing at the gorge. 

‘On, on!’ they cried, ‘St, 
George ! 

Down with the Spaniard!’ 


From their van squadron broke 
A withering battle-stroke, 
Tearing our plankéd oak 

By straiks asunder, 

Blasting the wood like rot 
With such a hail of shot, 

So constant and so hot 

It beat us under. 


The English would not close; 
They fought us as they chose, 
Dealing us deadly blows 

For seven hours. 

Lords of our chiefest rank 
The bitter billow drank, 

For there the English sank 
Three ships of ours.” 





We must end here, for we cannot find space for the whole 
description, but we would most strongly urge our readers 
to finish this noble poem for themselves. 

Among the shorter poems, one which will specially draw 
the attention is that entitled “ August, 1914.” For this poem 
Mr. Masefield has chosen the elegiac quatrain which Gray 
made immortal in the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” but 
which before bis time had been ennobled by Dryden in the 
stanzas “On the Death of Cromwell” and in the “ Annus 
Mirabilis.” In his use of the measure, however, Mr. Masefield, 
like the true poet he is, adds a touch of originality, as we 
shall see by the following extract :— 

“These homes, this valiey spread below me here, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in pen, 
Have been the heartfelt things, past-speaking dear 
To unknown generations of dead men, 

Who, century after century, held these farms, 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 
Heard, as we hear, the rumours and alarms 

Of war at hand and danger pressing nigh. 

And knew, as we know, that the message meant 
The breaking off of ties, the loss of friends, 
Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 

And no new stones laid where the trackway ends, 
The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 

The friendly horses taken from the stalls, 

The fallow on the hill not yet brought in, 

The cracks unpiastered in the leaking walls. 


Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 

And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 

With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 

As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind.” 
Here, again, partial quotation can give no adequate account 
of the poem. Our readers must read it for themselves, It is 
a poem that will surely live. Another elegy which we should 
dearly like to quote and analyse did space allow is entitled 
“Biograpby.” It is the poet’s apologia for his literary life, 
Here we are glad to say that Mr. Masefield has chosen the 
English heroic couplet, and treated that noble measure with 
an originality which even adds a touch to its amplitude of 
dignity and distinction. We shall quote the last, though not 
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perhaps the best, verses in the poem, because they lend them- 
selves best to extraction :— 
“This many pictured world of many passions 
Wears out the nations as a woman fashions, 
And what life is is much to very few, 
Men being so strange, so mad, and what men do 
So good to watch or share; but when men count 
Those hours of life that were a bursting fount, 
Sparkling the dusty heart with living springs, 
There seems a world, beyond our earthly things, 
Gated by golden moments, each bright time 
Opening to show the city white like lime, 
High-towered and many-peopled. This made sure, 
Work that obscures those moments seems impure, 
Making our not-returning time of breath 
Dull with the ritual and records of death, 
That frost of fact by which our wisdom gives 
Correctly stated death to all that lives. 


Best trust the happy moments. What they gave 

Makes man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And gives his work compassion and new eyes, 

The days that make us happy make us wise.” 
The last couplet is worthy of Pope. Some of our readers will 
perhaps wonder at our words, but, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, Mr. Masefield will understand what we mean. He must 
admire that great and heart-smiting genius. 

We bid Mr. Masefield adieu with an assurance that great 
things are to come from him, and that bis best work is yet 
to be. He has passion, and he has the sense of style, and these 
are the poet’s essentials. His danger, if we may venture to 
speak quite plainly, is that he may grow too fastidious, and in 
passionately trying to avoid the commonplace may force himself 
into exaggerations which quite as surely as that which is banal 
are the grave of poetry. The road to Parnassus is strewn 
with the tombs of those who, in trying to get away from the 
dust and dulness of the great avenue, have turned aside and 
been drowned in morasses, or died of starvation on some 
waterless and sterile upland. As long, however, as Mr. Mase- 
field interprets history for us by the flashlight of poetic 
passion, as he does in his “Philip,” he will never want the 
admiration of discerning minds. We cannot remember that 
he has yet turned his rays upon Cromwell. Why should he 
not do so in that dread hour when the Protector sat by his 
dying daughter’s bed, and when every pang she felt went like 
a sword through a heart that was tender to all sufferers, but 
most of all to his own flesh and blood ? 





THE LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS.* 


Srr GrorGce Forrest in this book has expanded a sketch 
of Lord Roberts which appeared in one of his earlier works 
called Sepoy Generals. The object of this new Life is “to 
enable the reader to form his own judgment of this great 
soldier by a clear presentation of his services in three main 
events in the annals of England: the Indian Mutiny, the 
second Afghan War, and the Boer War.” That is what 
the book does literally. It describes clearly and con- 
cisely Lord Roberts’s achievements, and from these the 
measure of his services may be taken—though the mind of 
the whole country is already made up as to the splendid 
character of the work of our greatest soldier—but it cannot 
be said that Sir George Forrest goes outside his narrative 
to guide the minds of his readers with criticism or comment 
or that his manner is distinguished. He states the facts and 
leaves nearly everything else to look after itself. We think it 
would have been useful if he had summarized the military 
opinions which are opposed to Lord Roberts’s, if only 
triumphantly to refute them, as we believe in nearly all cases 
they can be refuted. 

For example, in the South African War the objections 
raised were that Lord Roberts’s strategy left unconquered 
forces in his rear, and that without “ making the country good” 
as he went along he occupied the enemy’s capitals as though 
that were the equivalent of defeating the enemy. A plausible 
criticism can be drawn up which seems to derive sanction 
from the teaching of the great strategists, Germans and 
others. But as a matter of fact Lord Roberts was just as much 
aware as any one else that the mere occupation of capitals 
without defeating the enemy in the field was what Napoleon 
called “an empty honour.” He was bound to move forward 
rather sooner than he wished in order to relieve Kimberley; 
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and having “got the enemy on the run” he determined tg 
keep him running. He made use of circumstances, instead of 
having a hard-and-fast plan that could not be bent to the 
changing conditions. Hence the occupation of Bloemfontein, 
Jobannesburg, and Pretoria, though the enemy was stilj 
fairly strong in the south-east, and though marauding 
commandoes were continually appearing elsewhere, Really 
the occupation of the capitals was incidental; and though 
it undoubtedly served an auxiliary purpose, it would haye 
been a mistaken purpose had Lord Roberts made it hig 
chief one. Moreover, Lord Roberts knew that the maranders 
behind him were not in strength, and could never maintain 
themselves across his lines of communication. Thus he wag 
justified in taking what risk there was of having his army 
left in the air because the odds were heavily in his favour, 
Since the Boer War very few theorists would argue that a 
general is not justified in concentrating his strength at the 
decisive point because he may suffer minor and temporary 
embarrassment on his communications. The extent and 
probability of such embarrassment are, of course, an essen- 
tial part of the problem to be considered when it is decided 
in the first place where the decisive strategic point is, 
Lord Roberts was magnificently justified by his success, 
It has been said that he left Lord Kitchener the task 
of cleaning up a country in a state of peculiar military 
confusion, since it was impossible to say where the enemy's 
battle front was, although the enemy still had very strong 
powers of mischief. But the Boer War might not have 
descended to the guerrilla stage at all, and certainly would not 
have reached that stage nearly so soon, had not Lord Roberts 
conducted the war as he did. The present writer, from his 
own experience in South Africa, will never forget the astound. 
ing change in the situation shortly after Lord Roberts's 
arrival. It was as though a magician had touched events 
with his wand. Confidence was restored; the dark clouds of 
the early reverses broke and scattered; from the moment 
that Lord Roberts began to advance no one ever looked back. 
We have written thus far entirely about the South African 
War because all this is a fresh subject for a biographer of 
Lord Roberts. The Mutiny and the Afghan War have 
been described in Lord Roberts’s own book, Forty-one Years 
in India. 

Sir George Forrest very rightly points to the wisdom of 
Lord Roberts’s unceasing gospel of good musketry, and of his 
recommendation that stronger artillery should be used in the 
field. On the latter subject—it was some years before the 
Boer War—Lord Roberts said: “I trust that in the British 
Army, at any rate, we shall hear no more of the moral effect 
of guns, but of their destructive power, and that generals in 
command will readily put up with the inconvenience which 
long lines of guns involve, and wagons on the march un- 
doubtedly cause, for the sake of having a superior force of 
well-served artillery, the possession of which would in all pro- 
bability lead to victory.” Sir George Forrest adds: “The 
advantages and disadvantages of having heavy guns in the 
field was discussed by Wellington with characteristic thorough- 
ness and foresight. But in the South African campaign we 
made a grievous mistake in neglecting to do what we had 
done in India for more than a century—and what the Boers 
did—take heavy guns into the field. It is due to Lord 
Roberts that heavy guns now form part of the equipment of 
our Field Army.” We may take it that the leason has been 
carried even further by the present war. The German Army 
is what may be called an artillery army. We do not believe 
that, in the long run, artillery alone, or almost alone, can win 
any war. Infantry remains the queen of the battlefield, but 
unquestionably the Germans have proved—what the Boers 
proved on a minor scale—that large guns have many uses, 
and that the irresistible army of the future will have 
artillery in huge numbers, as well as infantry who are 
much better marksmen than the German infantry. Forts, 
we may already assume, have been blown out of fashion by 
the great German siege guns. No nation, of course, entered 
this war with the thought of ever allowing its army to be 
locked up in a fortified place, but we dare say that no nation 
henceforth will think it worth while to build forts even for 
the protection of frontiers. As for Lord Roberts’s opinions 
on other subjects, we wonder whether he would now be ready 
to modify his former opinion that the traditional weapons of 
cavalry—the lance and the sword—are out of date. Shock 
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tactics have played a very considerable part in the present war, 
for all the barriers of field guns and machine guns. Let the 
cavalryman be armed with a first-class shooting weapon by a!! 
sneatitl but let us admit that the lance or the sword has as 
great an effect to-day, in spite of all prophecies to the con- 
trary, as it had forty years ago. 

Sir George Forrest’s narrative conveys a clear picture of 
Lord Roberts’s character as a soldier, and a very fine character 
it is. He hus always been calculating and deliberate in pre- 
paration ; he detested starting before everything was ready; 
but when the moment came he always struck with extra- 
ordinary dash and personal daring. Long experience in India 
naturally taught him the moral value of the offensive, for, if 
one comes to think of it, there is hardly a battle in Anglo- 
Indian history in which the Europeans were not in greatly 
inferior numbers. Then Lord Roberts has wonderful powers 
of appreciation ; he never was served well by his subordinates 
without recognizing the exact value of the service and reward- 
ing it with ample praise. He was ever thoughtful of the 
welfare of his men, and, knowing tbat an improvement in their 
conditions of life depended largely on their own self-respect 
and their ability to help themselves, he cultivated their pride 
and independence. He was pained when he was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian Army to notice the number of military 
prisoners, and he successfully advocated a rational method of 





reclamation :— 

“Even when the prisoners happened to be of some length of 

service, I usually found that they had undergone previous 
imprisonments, and had been severely punished within a short 
time of their enlistment. I urged that, in the first two or three 
years of a st ldier’s service, every allowance should be made for 
youth and inexperience, and that during that time faults should, 
whenever practicable, be dealt with summarily, and not visited 
with the heavier punishment which a court-martial sentence 
necessarily carries with it, and I pointed out that this procedure 
might receive a wider application, and become a guiding principle 
in the treatment of soldiers generally. . . . I have often remarked 
that those corps in which indulgences were most freely given 
contained the largest number of well-behaved men, and I had 
been assured that such indulgences were seldom abused, and that, 
while they were greatly appreciated by those who received them, 
they acted as an incentive to less well conducted men to try to 
redeem their characters.” 
When Lord Roberts received his G.C.LE. he wrote: “ What I 
valued still more was the acceptance by the Government of 
India of my strong recommendations for the establishment of 
aclub or institute in every British regiment and battery in 
India.” Lord Roberts was never afraid of letting himself go 
in expressing strong emotions of sympathy or admiration. 
That is a characteristic of brave men. His powers of appre- 
ciation and his magic touch of sympathy were as stimulating 
in the South African War as they had been during the super- 
human march to Kandahar. In his parting message to the 
Army in South Africa he said :— 

“Is it any wonder that I am intensely proud of the Army I 
have commanded, or that I regard you, my gallant and devoted 
comrades, with affection as well as admiration, and that I feel 
deeply the parting from you? . And now, farewell! May God 
bless every member of the Sovth African Army, and that you 
may be spared to return to your homes, and find those dear to you 


, 


well and happy, is the earnest hope of your Commander! 
Implicit in those words is the secret of Lord Roberts’s hold 
over his men and of their devotion to him. 





SIR CHARLES STANFORD’S REMINISCENCES.* 


WE would open our notice of this delightful volume with a 
word of reassurance to the general reader. It is certainly 
written by a distinguished musician, bat little knowledge of 
music or musicians is needed for its appreciation. 
Charles Lamb loved many musicians though he hated music, 
so Sir Charles Stanford, a lover and maker of music, hada 
very genuine affection and admiration for some profoundly 
tnmusical people—Tennyson and Dr. Thompson of Trinity, to 
mention only two. The same admirably catholic taste which 
enables him to appreciate Brahms and Wagner, Bach and 
Offenbach, Gluck and Johann Strauss, is shown in bis outlook 
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on humanity, and is one of the chief charms of the book. 
Music is allowed the beau réle, but it is not an actor-manager’s | 
| 


part: arts and letters and other activities receive due recog- 
Rition, with the result that the most tuneless of readers will 
find plenty to amuse him in this ente rtaining chronicle. But 
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a writer of reminiscences needs a good deal more than a 





treasure-house of interesting or entertaining memories. He 
needs the art of presentation and the art of selection. 
Schumann once lamented that so few musicians had the 


power of literary expression, and so few literary men knew 
anything about music. Schumann did much to 
remove the first half of the reproach, and since his time there 
have bappily been several notable examples of musicians who 
combined the faculty of literary with that of musical expression 
Saint-Saéns in France and von Biilow and 
in Germany, to mention no others. (Wagner's 
literary gift was undeniable, but it was marred by terrible 
prolixity and devastating egotism.) In this group of literary 
musicians Sir Charles Stanford has long earned his claim 
to a distinguished place. He has an excellent style, at 
once easy, lucid, and concise. He has a happy knack of 
dramatizing anecdotes and justifying criticism or comment 
by some apt And the of these 
reminiscences is as kindly as their form is attractive. 
For though frank in the expression of his likes and dislikes, 
the writer is never moved to bitterness. Nothing could be 
fairer or more judicial than his treatment of men such 
Costa and Meyerbeer, or, to descend to lower kk 
J. W. Davison—in all of talents and 
qualities were combined with unlovely traits. And the re 
The number of 
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“chestnuts ” is very small compared with the profusion of excel- 


himse! 


—Berlioz and 
Joachim 
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whom great 


is humorous as well as good-humoured. 
lent stories which had not previously got into print. 
The opening chapters of the book give us a vivid account of 
Dublin in the “ fifties” and 
hood and early boyhood were spent— Dublin at once malodorous 
and magnificent, rich in wit if not in wealth. Of the clerical, 
medical, and legal luminaries of the time—his own family 
muved chiefly in legal circles—Sir Charles Stanford gives us 
wany incisive portraits. Of Whately be can only say vidi 
tantum. But of his successor, who prompted a wag to 
eulogize Palmerston for his engineering skill “in putting a 
Trench in the Irish See,” he has much to tell, notably of his 
intense and irrelevant seriousness. ‘The peculiar sarcasm of 
Salmon, afterwards Provost of 'T.C.D., and equally renowned 
as theologian and mathematician, is recalled in his famous 


o where the author's child- 


. at oe 
sixties, 


retort to a junior Fellow, notoriously prone to romancing, who 
clinched an argument against corporal punishment for boys 
by observing that the only time he had ever been flogged was 





for telling the truth. Whereon Salmon softly rejoined : “ And 
it cured you.” For readiness of wit Dickinson, afterw: 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, fully earned his title of “The 
Protestant Father Healy.” The Synod was a great field for 
his wit, and when, on the building of the new Synod House, 
the Church-body were worried by a proposal to paint 
over the various rooms, Dickinson destroyed the fad for 
good by suggesting for the refreshment-room “The place 
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ls 


exts 


where the wild asses quench their thirst.” As we have men- 
tioned Father Healy, we cannot refrain from quoting bis reply 
to a critical friend who rallied him on his acceptance of certain 
historical daéa in theology. 
Healy,” he asked, “ believe that Jonah really came out of the 
“I don’t know,” rejoined Healy, “I saw 
something quite as peculiar to-day. I saw Meldon [a very 
stout doctor] getting out of a fly In his account of m 
in old Dublin Sir Charles Stanford pays a fine tribute to the 
amateurs of Ireland, including men of note k 
and profession, who, with Petrie at their head, were responsible 
for the first serious publicat 
and who did a greater if less world-famed work than M 

Music was in Sir Charles Stanford’s blood. His fathe 
though professionally connected with the law, was a splendi 
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bass singer—he knew and had been coached by the great 


Lablache—and a competent ‘cellist, who attended the 
first performance of Elijah at Birmingham in 1846 and 
made great friends with Mendelssohn. The old Handelian 


traditions, dating from the first performance of the 7 th, 
were kept in the Cathedral choirs. In Sir 
Robert Stewart Dublin possessed one of the greatest 
organists of his time ; in the Robinsons, a family of musicians 
of remarkable gifts and influence, and Miss Meecke, a 
favourite pupil of Moscheles, Sir Charles found an admirab! 

In 1862 he had the 
experience of playing before Thalberg, and in the same year he 
laid the foundation of a friendship with Joachim—who was ouce 
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announced by a Dublin butler as “ Mr. Jehoiakim ”—which 
lasted for nearly half a century. The year 1862 was rich in 
landmarks, for in it he heard both Vieuxtemps and Patti, 
and in the course of a visit to London, where he took lessons 
from Arthur O'Leary and Ernst Pauer, was introduced to H. F. 
Chorley, and saw Dion Boucicault in The Colleen Bawn. On 
his return to Dublin he went to the day school kept by an 
Englishman named Bassett, an eccentric but most inspiring 
teacher, many of whose pupils have made brilliant names for 
themselves in various walks of life. It was owing to Bassett’s 
wise insistence that Sir Charles was sent to Cambridge, “ for 
though Bassett anticipated (with truth, as it turned out) thatmy 
music would kill my classics, he brought home, by arguments 
too forcible to resist, that in either branch it was wiser to 
enlarge my horizon ”—a view that Sir George Grove, to whose 
personality and influence Sir Charles Stanford pays unstinted 
and affectionate tribute in these pages, never wearied of 
enforcing. With Grove he came first in contact during 
holidays spent at Norwood in the mid-“ sixties” at the house 
of Scott Russell, the famous engineer and builder of the 
‘Great Eastern,’ one of the leaders of the Sydenham coterie. 
The Crystal Palace was then a centre of the best music to be 
heard, with “G.” as its heart and soul. “It was a queer 
mixture of experiences. Tietjens, Giuglini, Trebelli, Santley 
at operatic concerts in the transept: Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss, and Lanser in the concert-room, with 
Blondin on the tight rope and Léotard on the flying trapeze 
thrown in.” 

Reluctantly passing over the entertaining pages devoted to 
memories of the opera and the theatre in Dublin, we pass to 
Sir Charles Stanford’s move to Cambridge in 1870, where he 
was elected to an organist, and subsequently a classical, 
scholarship at Queens’, and had, among other Dublin friends, 
the two Butchers, Henry and J. G., the most brilliant under- 
graduates of his time. On the death of Dr. J. L. Hopkins, the 
organist of Trinity, in 1873, Stanford was electedas hissuccessor 
on the condition that he should study in Germany after taking 
his degree, and migratedto Trinity. Cambridge was his home 
for a quarter of a century, and he has paid his ¢@perrhpia 
in what is perhaps the most genial and exhilarating sketch 
of Cambridge life in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century that we have yet encountered. The growth and 
splendid achievements of the C.U.M.S., and his relations with 
the many eminent musicians with whom he was professionally 
and personally brought into contact, naturally claim a good 
deal of his space, but, as we have already hinted, this is no 
one-sided or “shoppy” chronicle. Sir Charles Stanford’s 
intimates and heroes are to be found in all walks of life. 
His reminiscences of J. W. Clark form a valuable supple- 
ment to Dr. Shipley’s delightful memoir, and nowhere have 
we seen a better collection of the sayings of the “ Olympian” 
Thompson, or a more affectionate homage to the charm and 
wisdom of Bradshaw, the great librarian, and to the corus- 
cating wit of “J. K. S.” One could quote endlessly from 
these chapters, but we must confine ourselves to the following 
characteristic examples of Thompson’s humour :— 

“In those days Magdalene College, which stands at the other 
side of the river Cam, largely consisted of sporting men, some of 
whom were old Trinity undergraduates who had failed in their 
May exams., and had migrated thither. An Oxford Don on his 
visiting Thompson asked him if there was not also a Magdalene 
at Cambridge.—Tuompson (with the air of trying to remember): 
* Yes, I believe there is. A transpontine Institution for fallen 
undergraduates.’ ” 

“ He sometimes took a naughty joy in inspiring Mrs. Thompson 
to make a joke, which he would afterwards demolish. At one of 
his breakfasts Henry Butcher and Lamb (a mathematical scholar) 
were placed on each side of their hostess.—Mrs. T.: ‘What a 
curious position I am in, sitting between the butcher and the 
lamb!’ (Subdued titter of the undergraduates.)—Tue Master: 
‘There is nothing in this world so rude as to make jokes upon 
persons’ names,’ (Collapse of the audience, and a deathly 
silence).” 

In the account of his studies at Leipzig under Reinecke and 
at Berlin under Kiel, and later on in the record of visits to 
Bayreuth, Vienna, Hanover, and other musical centres, Sir 
Charles Stanford gives usa charming and sympathetic picture 
of Germany before she was inflamed by professors and 
despiritualized by prosperity. Writing on the eve of the war, 
Sir Charles has not used a word to minimize the artistic debt 
we owe to the country of Bach and Goetlie, or to tone down 
the gratitude and affection with which he writes of the 
German masters who befriended and encouraged him. We 





a , 
have perforce treated the later parts of the volume in a per. 
functory manner, but it is largely Sir Charles Stanford’, 
own fault, in embarrassing the reviewer by the richness of 
quotable material at all stages of the narrative. We may add 
that the attractiveness of the volume is heightened by several 
admirable portraits and a characteristic specimen of the 
genius of Edouart, the famous silhouettist, 





DOSTOEVSKY’S LETTERS.* 

Se.Lections of Dostoevsky’s letters have appeared already in 
Germany and France, and the present volume is apparently a 
translation of the German translation. Though it does not 
trace his history in anything like complete detail, it is enough 
to allow the reader to form a conception of his character 
For those who only know the novels this revelation of their 
author is sure to be a disagreeable surprise. They will 
probably have expected to find a vast and gloomy personality, 
“morbid” perhaps, certainly violent and passionate, but with 
a keen sense of humour, full of comprehension and tolerance 
and magnanimity. Instead of this they will be driven to 
infer from the letters a rather meanly egotistical nature, 
disagreeable, complaining, fault-finding—apparently without a 
trace of the nobility which a priori one would have felt certain 
was the essential characteristic of the novelist. More even than 
in the letters of Beethoven the perpetual topic is money. In 
fact, altogether the book is of a sort to make one pray that 
the correspondence of Shakespeare is not lurking in some 
Jacobean cupboard, ready to spring upon a dismayed and 
disillusioned world. On the other hand, these letters are, of 
course, full of interest. Something, though not very much, 
may be gleaned from them as to the way in which Dostoevsky 
worked. It is surprising to find him, at the age of eighteen, 
making a passionate defence of Racine, and later on reading 
A Sentimental Journey, and recommending a young lady to 
read not only Shakespeare and Goethe, but also Dickens and 
Scott. Again, there is to-day a very special interest in reading 
some of his comments, written when he was in Dresden in 
1870, upon the Prussian invasion of France :— 

“Are Russians simpletons,” he asks, “that they can believe it 
is through their schooling that the Prussians have come off 
conquerors? Such a view is positively sinful : it’s a fine schooling 
whereby children are harassed and tormented, as it were, by 
Attila’s horde, and even worse....I have myself read letters 
from German soldiers in France to their parents (small business- 
folk). Good God, the things they have to tell! O, how ill they 
are, and how hungry! But it would take too long to relate. One 
more observation, though, I'll give you: at first, one often heard 
the people in the streets singing the ‘Wacht am Phein’: now, 
one never hears it at all, By far the greatest excitement and 
pride exists among the professors, doctors, and students; the 
crowd are but little interested. Indeed, they are very quiet. But 
the professors are extraordinarily arrogant. I encounter them 
every evening in the public library. A very influential scholar 
with silver-white hair loudly exclaimed, the day before yesterday, 
‘Paris must be bombarded!’ So that’s the outcome of all their 
learning. If not of their learning, then of their stupidity. They 
may be very scholarly, but they’re frightfully limited!” 

His contempt for the Germans found violent expression in bis 
famous quarrel with Turgenev, who told him at Baden-Baden 
“that we are bound to crawl in the dust before the Germans, 
that there is but one universal and irrefutable way—that of 
civilization, and that all attempts to create an independent 
Russian culture are but folly and pigheadedness.” To this 
Dostoevsky replied with the utmost bitterness, recommending 
Turgenev to order a telescope from Paris so as to be able 
to examine the Russian people with greater convenience. 
As to the Germans, “‘do you know,” he asked, “what 
swindlers and rogues they are here? Verily, the common 
people are much more evil and dishonest here than they 
are with us; and that they are stupider there can be no doubt. 
You are always talking of civilization; with what has your 
‘civilization’ endowed the Germans, and wherein do they 
surpass us?” But this anti-German feeling was in reality 
only a phase of Dostoevsky’s general contempt for all Western 
Europe. He felt as miserable in Paris or Florence as he did 
in Dresden, and in the later letters written from Italy he was 
constantly declaring that he could not begin to write what he 
intended to be his masterpiece (The Brothers Karamazov) 
until he was established once more in Russia. “I must at all 
costs get back to Russia,” he says, “for here I am losing all 
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power to write, not having the, to me, essential material at 
s say, Russian actualities (from which I draw 

hand—that is to say, Russian a (trom : 


y ideas) and Russian people.” We foreigners are accus- 
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of literature; for the Russian he is something narrower and 


yet more precious -the great Russian genius. 
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THE ENGLISH YEAR.* 
Messrs. Beacu Tuomas and Collett have added Summer 
to their previous Winter and 
Spring, and have completed a very charming trilogy. It 
ig not every field naturalist who combines in a marked degree 


volumes Autumn and 


the patience to make and chronicle accurate observations with 
the power to describe what he has seen in easy and lucid 
English. These writers do more, and their English Year 
contains many passages of deep insight and much rhythmic 
beauty. It would be a difficult task to separate the work of 
one collaborator from that of the other. Here we seem to see 
an accentuated liking for accumulated fact and detail, and 
here there is an imagination roving further afield beyond 
the lives of beasts and flowers, but the thousand pages of the 
three books as a whole touch a level which is even and high; 
both authors are widely read, and each can supplement 


the other. In Summer they may have found a more 
exacting task than in their earlier volumes. Winter is 
a season of promise: “if winter comes, can spring be 


far behind?” Spring, written of in winter, fills many 
books; but when spring is here there is no time to write 
of summer, and when summer has come the year is full. 
The very fulness of the year makes for a certain desiderinm 
in the thought of all that has gone before. But summer, too, 
is a time of store, and the store of the writers’ experience 
adds the zest of variety ; they take us by June hedgerows, in 
the wind that splashes the whitebeams on the chalk downs, 
among the half-hidden flowers of the July cornfields, along 
the banks of trout streams in Wales and the Hebrides, through 
the heat of firwoods and heather, out along the shore below 
high-water mark. Here is a picture which we may guess has 
asetting of Berkshire oaks :-— 


“ Birds soar and glide in high air, regardless for the time being 
of any perch or stay; and for power and grandeur the flight of a 
great hawk excels that of any insect, as is only due to its size. 
but the peculiar beauty of the purple emperor’s flight is the way 
in which it is linked to the large contours of the trees’ upper 
boughs, and in particular to a few favourite perches. From these 
it leaps high aloft, sweeps and circles round a friend or rival with 
the ceremonious grace of the tournament, rides on outstretched 
wings as the Vanessae ride round the autumn dahlia-heads, and 
again stoops flashing to its perch. All is still for a few moments 
and we only hear the solemn drone of the innumerable insects of 
the sunshine. Then the purple emperor is off and up again, 
quickly followed by another from a hitherto unnoticed perch; as 
they flick their wings against the sky over the oak-crown, the 
purple iridescence and pure white spots and bands start 
momentarily into sharp relief. Another beautiful movement is 
when they mount across the high folds of the boughs, sweeping 
in and out of the knolls and depressions of the foliage as a swallow 
shines over the undulating mustard blossom in the downs. So the 
proud game of flying goes on through all the hot hours in the July 
woods ; and the peculiar relation of the butterfly’s flight to the 
lines of its favourite tree seems gradually to shape the tree before 
our eyes, like a fine piece of sculpture, and adds beauty to the oak 
as to its owner.” 


It is only a pity that something of the grace of such flight 
should not have touched the pen of the illustrator of the 
text. Sir Alfred East’s and Mr. Mostyn’s paintings carry us 
out into the full air and sun of summer, but Mr. A. W. Seaby’s 
sketches on the printed page seem to lack the same sense of 
life and light. Some of the birde—e.g., the sedgewarbler (p. 27) 
and the robin (p. 34)—are oddly foreshortened, and the butter- 
flies are heavy and flat. The insect on p. 35 is decidedly not a 
“little blue.” There are traces of haste in some of these 
sketches; perhaps Mr. Seaby has drawn too much. 





TAPESTRIES AND COSTUMES.+ 
Mr. Kenprick in his introduction gives a short but very 
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of various countries, chiefly as it is represented in the 


Victoria and Albert Museum. “Records of tapestry 


weavers and their work in England may be traced as 
far back as the fourteenth century,” he tells us; and 
the art, though sometimes falling into obscurity, has 


had interesting revivals, and still exists at the present day. 
William Morris, for instance, in ‘“‘ The Goose Girl,” of which 
there is an iilustration, follows many of the old designers 
in the close filling of his background. The best tapestries 
are of Flemish origin, and their craftsmen exercised great 
influence in the factories of the rest of Europe. Raphael's 
cartoons, however, as Mr. Kendrick remarks, revolutionized 
the work of the The illustrations to this 
book, which, though excellent, are not very large, are supple- 
mented by others (12in. by 10in.), which may be obtained at 
the Museum. The study of the costumes of our ancestors 
is at some epocha closely linked with that of tapestry, and 
M. Piton’s 
delightful book is an example of this, and among his illustra- 
The reader 
charming “ Dame 


Low Countries, 


each adds something to the interest of the other. 


tions we have many reproductions of tapestries. 
who has admired the 
& la Licorne” of the Cluny Museum will be delighted to find 
her again in these pages. 


mysterious and 

The volume is, indeed, a treasnre- 
house of curious and beautiful things, in which we can see the 
7 


A 


c 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century. 


ress, and incidentally the customs, of the French from the 
Besides the pleasure 
that may be obtained from this book, we would recommend it 
for the t tha 
It is also curious to notice that some everyday things, snch as 


+ 
t 


interé it could add to a lesson in French history. 


the shape of a peasant woman's straw hat and a loaf of bread) 
have n 
There is, unfortunately, no index to this book, 


t changed since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 





FICTION. 


THE WISDOM OF FATHER BROWNK.® 
WHATEVER criticisms may be passed on Mr. Chesterton's 
detective stories, they have at least the creat attraction of 


nd 


unconventionality, and alike in subject and treatment differ 


widely from most ventures into this domain of fiction. He 
can be circumstantial at times, as, for example, in the de- 
scription of the consulting-room of Dr. Orion Hood, but he 
has not the patience for the minute unravelling process 
or the gradual elimination of false trails adopted by Gaborian. 
The solution comes with a bang, to speak vulgarly, and, 
as might be expected from Mr. Chesterton's antecedents, 
it is arrived at in the most unlikely and unprofessional way. 


? 


lox, and the special quality of the 


wi 


All these stories rest on para 
paradox may best be explained if we say t 
and specialists fail, or only partially succeed, in penet: 
the heart of the mystery, it is reserved to an insignificant 
and apparently unobservant little priest to prove himself 
their master. How Father Brown found time to combine 
the pursuit of his hobby with the faithful and devoted dis- 


hat é xperts 


x to 


ea 


charge of his duties—for we gather that he left nothing to seek 
in this regard—may probably puzzle some prosaic people; but 
readers of this puzzle-headed type will do well to leave these 
stories alone. Let it suffice for us to say that Father Brown, 
though in appearance and manner he recalls the Curate in 


The Private Secretary, was in reality deeply versed in the 


study of peccant humanity. He had been chaplain to his co- 

religionists in a prison in Chicago—‘where the Irish 
: . : be hat — na attesoe 

population displayed a capacity both for « » and penitence 


W 


He kad 
poor in London and Essex and at Searbor« 


rked among the 


ugh, and his special 


which kept him tolerably busy. 


friend and crony was one Flambeau, a semi-official criminal 
investigator, with whom we find him in nstant to im 
Paris or London or yachting off the Cornish coast. Father 


Brown did not wait for his friends to apply for his assistance 
in clearing up mysteries; he spot 


he 
when they happened, and sometimes in the very thick of it. 


he was nearly always on t 





mteresting account of his subject, telling us something of 


the designing, the weaving, and the use of tapestry in | 
gning 4 P y 


ancient and modern times. He then describes the work | 
= The English Year: Summer. By W. Beach Thomas and A. K, Collett 
With Illustrations by Sir Alfred East and others. London: T. C. and E. C. | 
Jack. [10s. 6d. net. | 
t (1) Catalogue of Tapestries. By A. F. Kendrick. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. [1s (2) Le Costume Civ en France, Par Camille Piton. 
encon: H, Greveland Co, [12s, net. ] 





In fact, Father Brown, though the soul of benevolence, seemed 
| to act as a sort of stimulant on the criminal or eccentric 
instincts of all abnormal persons who came within his ambit, 
In the process of winding-up, whether he acts as a collaborator 
with the professional or not, the result is almost invariably a 
triumph f r the amateur—who, by the way, was dealt with so 
* The W m of Father Brown, By G. K, Chesterton, Loudon: Cassell 

and Ce a 
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severely by ex-Superintendent Froest in his recent apotheosis 
of the official Scotland Yard methods. It would be most 
interesting to see a review of Mr. Chesterton’s book by 
the author of The Grell Mystery. 

If itis inadvisable for a reviewer to reveal the dénotiment 
of the plot of an ordinary novel, it amounts to something like 
acrime in the case of a detective story. We prefer, therefore, 
to confine ourselves to noting some of the special features of 
the Chestertonian method. It is, as we have said, highly 
unconventional, but traces of discipleship are not wanting. 
The atmosphere and the discrepancy between commonplace 
surroundings and the amazingly eccentric personages who 
frequent them remind us of Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights. 
Again, Dickens, of whom Mr. Chesterton has written with 
such fine enthusiasm, has left his mark on these pages, and 
the antecedents and abrupt end of Mr. Harrogate, the 
absconding banker, remind one not a little of the eminent but 
unhappy Mr. Merdle in Litile Dorrit. But with all deduc- 
tions, the invention and fantasy which characterize these 
stories are largely Mr. Chesterton’s own. No one but he could 
have imagined the Futurist courier and sham brigand Muscari, 
or that “saint of science,” Dr. Hirsch, who, by the adoption of 
an ingenious disguise, impersonated a truculent anti-Semitic 
Colonel who went about breathing fire and slaughter against 
himself. Perhaps the most interesting thing in this story is 
the theory of the Dreyfus case advanced by Father Brown by 
way of illustrating his suspicions of Dr. Hirsch :— 


“© Well, I never understood that Dreyfus case. I can always 
grasp moral evidence easier than the other sorts. I go by a man’s 
eyes and voice, don’t you know, and whether his family seems 
happy, and by what subjects he chooses—and avoids. Well, I 
was puzzled in the Dreyfus case. Not by the horrible things 
imputed both ways; I know (though it’s not modern to say so) 
that human nature in the highest places is still capable of being 
Cenci or Borgia. No; what puzzled me was the sincerity of both 
parties. I don’t mean the political parties; the rank and file are 
always roughly honest, and often duped. I mean the persons of 
the play. I mean the conspirators, if they were conspirators. I 
mean the traitor, if he was a traitor. I mean the men who must 
have known the truth. Now Dreyfus went on like a man who 
knew he was a wronged man. And yet the French statesmen 
and soldiers went on as if they knew he wasn’t a wronged 
man, but simply a wrong ’un. I don’t mean they behaved 
well, I mean they behaved as if they were sure. I can’t 
describe these things; I know what I mean.’—‘I wish I did,’ 
said his friend. ‘And what has it to do with old Hirsch?’— 
‘Suppose a person in a position of trust,’ went on the priest, 
*began to give the enemy information because it was false infor- 
mation. Suppose he even thought he was saving his country by 
misleading the foreigner. Suppose this brought him into spy 
circles, and little loans were made to him, and little ties tied on 
to him. Suppose he kept up his contradictory position in a con- 
fused way by never telling the foreign spies the truth, but letting 
it more and more be guessed. The better part of him (what was 
left of it) would still say, “I have not helped the enemy ; I said it 
was the left drawer.” The meaner part of him would already be 
saying, “ But they may have the sense to see that means the right.” 
I think it is psychologically possible—in an enlightened age, you 
know.’—‘ It may be psychologically possible,’ answered Flambeau, 
‘and it certainly would explain Dreyfus being certain he was 
wronged and his judges being sure he was guilty. But it won’t 
wash historically, because Dreyfus’s document (if it was his docu- 
ment) was literally correct.—‘ I wasn’t thinking of Dreyfus,’ said 
Father Brown.” 


Certainly Father Brown or Mr. Chesterton was not thinking 
of General Picquart in his reference to the French statesmen 
and soldiers. What may be called the decorative aspect of 
these stories is one unfamiliar in this department of fiction. 
Thus on the eve of the catastrophe in the Apennines in “ The 
Paradise of Thieves” we encounter the following purple 
patch :-— 

« And yet however high they went, the desert still blossomed 
like the rose. The fields were burnished in sun and wind with 
the colour of kingfisher and parrot and humming-bird; the hues 
of a hundred flowering flowers. There are no lovelier meadows 
and woodlands than the English; no nobler crests or chasms than 
those of Snowdon and Glencoe. But Ethel Harrogate had never 
before seen the southern parks tilted on the splintered northern 
peaks ; the gorge of Glencoe laden with thefruits of Kent. There 
was nothing here of that chill and desolation that in Britain one 
associates with high and wild scenery. It was rather like a mosaic 
palace, rent with earthquakes; or like a Dutch tulip garden blown 
to the stars with dynamite, ‘It’s like Kew Gardens on Beachy 
Head,’ said Ethel. ‘It is our secret,’ answered he, ‘the secret of 
the volcano; that is also the secret of the revolution—that a thing 
can be violent and yet fruitful.’” 


One more quotation, and we have said enough to induce our 
readers to lose no time in testing the quality of Mr. 
Chesterton’s entertainment, It describes the familiar tragedy 





| 
of journalism by which men of taste and principle are tog 
often the slaves of men who possess neither. Thus we read 
of Mr. Nutt, the conscientious editor of the Daily Reformer 
’ 
that 

“THis life was a series of distracted compromises, between the 
proprietor of the paper (and of him), who was a senile soap-boiler 
with three ineradicable mistakes in his mind, and the very able 
staff he had collected to run the paper; some of whom werg 
brilliant and experienced men and (what was even worse) sincerg 

enthusiasts for the political policy of the paper.” 





Tony Bellew. By Margaret Peterson. (Andrew Melrose, 
6s.)—This review is really an exhortation to the writer of 
Tony Bellew. Her first novel, which appeared about 9 
year ago, was clever but not altogether pleasant ; her second 
dealt with matters so repulsive that we considered it wiser not 
to review it at length; this, her latest, which is concerned 
with the same subject as was the first, hus persuaded us to 
speak our mind. Miss Peterson has a great many valuable 
qualities, notably a fine imagination, and a feeling for, and 
skill to present, the dramatic elements of buman nature; 
she writes good English, and has, doubtless, a large number 
of readers. It is thus a matter for grave regret that the 
subject, the people, the tone of her books are invariably 
unpleasant. Tony Bellew himself, the outcast son of a native 
girl by a white man, is adopted by an English family, grows 
up in India, and becomes engaged to an English girl: when 
she leaves him, and he learns the truth of his birth, he takes 
to drink, and finally shoots himself. Now does Miss Peterson 
honestly consider that the physical aspect of inter-racial 
marriage, and the problem of Eurasians in India, are suitable 
subjects for light fiction? In each of her books she would 
seem to rejoice in the use of innuendo, in the emphasizing of 
that vulgar, second-rate treatment of sexual problems whick 
should be kept in the background—in fine, in an almos 
deliberate misuse of her exceptional talents. 

READABLE Novets.—The Clergy House. By Vincent 
Brown. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A gossipy, sentiments 
story of perfect saints and perfect villains. When Thoughts 
will Soar. By Baroness Bertha von Suttner. Translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—If any one 
in these times cares to read an exceedingly long Austrian 
novel, depicting the discovery of wings for human use and 
their importance in warfare, we recommend Mr. Dole’s capable 
translation.——Cassandra by Mistake. By Mra. S. R. Scho- 
field. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)\—An amusing, but not very 
charming, novel concerning a girl brought up in absolute 
seclusion as a spiritualist medium. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


Amongst books on subjects connected with the war, we may 
mention three more volumes of reprints from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, of which two deal with Austria-Hungary and 
Poland and Russia and the Balkan States, whilst the third is a 
most interesting collection of articles on all the great Wars of 
the 19th Century, together with accounts of the more recent 
Russo-Japanese, Turco-Italian, and Balkan Wars (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Co., 28. 6d. net each). Jash’s War 
Manual (Eveleigh Nash, 2s. net) and The New War Encyclo- 
paedia and Dictionary (Jarrold and Sons, 6d. net) alike 
describe “ the who—what—why—where and when of the war”; 
both seem well compiled and useful. Liberty (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Is. net) is a brief statement of the British case by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett.——The Under-War, by A. G. Whyte 
and T. C. Elder (The Electrical Press, 1s. net), aims at inciting 
a reasoned attack on German and Austrian trade. The first 
part of Nelson’s Portfolio of War Pictures ('T. Nelson and Sons, 
7d. net) contains thirty-two large and clear photographs of 
scenes and persons connected with the declaration of war.—— 
The Cardinal Publishing Co. (3 Wine Office Court) send us 
six War-Hero Portraits (3d. each) by W. Rennison. 














Messrs. George Allen and Unwin publish the first five 
volumes of a new illustrated series, “'The Sesame Library,” 
amongst which we specially welcome a timely reprint of Sir 
J. K. Laughton’s Nelson and his Companions in Arms (1s. net). 
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_—From Messrs. G. Bell and Sons come twenty volumes 
of “ Bobn’s Popular Library,” including Munro’s translation 
of Lucretius and a delightful collection of Select Letters by 
Horace Walpole (1s. net each). 








Mr. J. Comyns Carr bas reprinted, under the ingenious title 
of Coasting Bohemia (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 6d. net), some 
of the pleasant gossipy papers which he has contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph. His reminiscences of Millais, Alma 
Tadema, Burne-Jones, and Whistler are entertaining; but 
the pages we like best summarize days spent with Rossetti in 


Cheyne Walk and with George Meredith on Box Hill. 





The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911 
(John Murray, 10s. 6d. net) makes a heavy volume in more 
senses than one. It is compiled from official papers, and 
jIinstrated with numerous photographs and a few coloured 
lates. Like most official narratives, it is overloaded with 
minute detail, which no doubt has to be recorded, but militates 
against readableness, But the central chapter on the great 
Durbar itself rises ubove this difficulty, and is a worthy 
memorial of one of the most amazing episodes in history. 





Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s latest journey was less adventurous 
and spectacular than his previous explorations, but may turn 
out to be of more practical importance. Through Siberia 
(William Heinemann, 15s. net) gives the 
account of the vast Asiatic resources of the Russian Empire, 


most recent 


and throws light on the possibility of opening up the rich 
wheatlands of the Yenisei by the Kara Sea route, 





“To my mind the mad joy of a race for the spear over a 
rough country can be equalled by nothing on this earth.” 
Major A. E. Wardrop’s preference is quite comprehensible 
to those who read his exhilarating treatise on Modern Pig- 
Sticking (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net), which is one of the 
pleasantest books on sport that we have seen for a long time. 





A “professor of journalism” seems to be a peculiarly 
American institution. From the luciferous and sensible 
volume on Newspaper Writing and Editing (Constable and 
Co., 6s. net) which has been written by Dr. W. G. Bleyer, 
who holds that post in the University of Wisconsin, we should 
think that he exerts a very wholesome influence. 





Highways and Byways in Lincolnshire, by W. F. Rawnsley 
(Macmillan and Co., 5s. net), maintains the high standard of 
the excellent series to which it belongs. It is illustrated by 
the delightful drawings of Mr. Frederick L. Griggs, who bas 
found many charming subjects for his distinguished pencil. 





Mr. A. B. Rolfe-Martin’s handbook of Wireless Telegraphy 
(A. and C. Black, 5s. net) aims at meeting the requirements of 
the average student of electrical engineering, and is based on 
“along experience in tutorial work.” The clear account of 
portable wireless apparatus is specially interesting. 





The Place-Names of Sussex. By R. G. Roberts. (Cam- 
bridge University 10s. net.)—This scholarly and 
interesting monograph contains a list of all Sussex names for 
which early forms have been found, with notes on their 
meaning and origin. Thus Burwash is the “ash-tree by the 
burgh,” Wannock the “nook of the foreigners,” Grinstead 
the “ green place,” Beachy the “fair promontory.” 


Press. 





The Complete Curler. By J. G. Grant. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d. net.)—The first part of this book contains a brief 
history of “the roaring game,” whilst the second describes 
its implements and methods. Mr. Grant’s work should be 
appreciated by both the old hand and the beginner, whilst 


even those who never curled can enjoy its cheery pages. 





Debreti’s Heraldry, edited by A. G. M. Heselrigge (Dean 
and Son, 6s. net), isa dictionary of heraldic terms, on lines 
very similar to those of Hugh Clark’s well-known work, but 
with engravings inserted in the text, as well as fourteen 
plates. The entry under “ Dignity, Cap Of,” is not likely to 
help the ignorant, 
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The Co-operation of Science and Industry. By §&. 


Roy 
Illingworth. (C. Griffin and Co. Is. 6d. net.)\—The author 
of this volume aims at convincing the commercial man that 


science is able and willing to increase his profits and to help 
industry along genuine business lines. Mr. Illingworth gives 
many practical instances, and his advice may be profitably 
studied by backward manufacturers. 





An Introduction to Mnglish Medieval Literature. By C. 8. 
Baldwin. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—In this pleasantly 
written little book Professor Baldwin, of Columbia | niversity, 
provides a students’ guide to our literature from Beowulf to 


Chaucer. The book 


is “not for scholars,” but for beginners. 





Republican Rome. 
Co. 
startled at first by the fact that each paragraph in this work 


rs call a “cross-heading” in 


sy H. L. Havell. (G. G. Harrap and 


7s. 6d. net.)}—Old-fashioned readers may be somewhat 


is decorated with what newspap 
small capitals. But this is quite in keeping with the readable 
qualities of the late Mr. Havell’s flowing narrative, which is 
well adapted for the general reader who wants to get an idee 
of the birth, growth, and death of the Roman Republic. 





A new series of “ Medical History Manuals,” under the 
general editorship of Dr. J. D. Comrie, makes a good begin- 
ning with an admirable volume entitled Pa 


Pasteur (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d. net), in which Mr. Stephen 


feur and after 


Paget gives a lucid account of Pasteur’s monumental work, 
and of numerous methods for the prevention and cure of 
disease which have arisen from it. 
a 
Sam Darling’s Reminiscences. (Mills and Boon. 2ls. net.) 
—It is highly appropriate that the names of the 
horses mentioned in this volume should be uniformly printed 


in capitals, for the interest of the narrative is wholly dependent 


race- 


on those thin-legged, wire-nerved beauties. Mr. Darling 
a well-known trainer who recently retired fr 
“the profession,” and through whose hands have passed 
winners of many great races. 


3 
m what he ls 
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Johnston (M.), The Witch, Cr 8V0  ..........cereeceeeeersecsereereersees (Constable) 6/0 
King (C.), The True Ulysses 8. Grant, 8v (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Lawrence (T. J.), Documents Illustrative a International Law, 8vo 














(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Lawson (W.), The Three Kings, and other Verses, cr 8vo...... ..(H. Milford) 3/6 
Tea (F. H.), Sicily Ann: a Romance, cr 8vo . ....(Harper) 3/6 
Lindencrone (L. de H.), The Sunny Side of Diplomatic Life, 1875-1912, 8vo 
(Harper) net 12/6 
Lindsay (V.), The Congo, and other Poems, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 10/6 
McCabe (J.), The Sources of the Morality of the Gospels ...... (Watts) net 4/6 
Mackenzie (A. 8.), History of English Literature, cr 5vo.. .(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Macnaghten (Sir M. L.), Days of My Years, 8vo .............+. (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Maeterlinck (M.), The Unknown Guest, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) net 50 
Middleton (J. A.), Another Grey Ghost Book, cr 8vo .. (Nash) net 5/0 
Montgomery (W.), St. Augustine: Aspects of his Life and Thought, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Mulholland (R.), Norah of Waterford, cr 8V0............-cecceceeeee-seeeenee (Sands) 3/6 
Neil (M. H. » Canning, Preserving, and Pickling, cr 8vo......(Chambers) net 3/6 
Oesterley (W. O. E.), Books of the Apocrypha: their Origin, Teaching, and 
Contents, 8vo.. (RB, Scott) net 16/0 
oO vannrachain (M.), A Swordsman of the Brigade, cr 8vo.............. (Sands) 3/6 
Page (E. D.), Trade Morals ; their Origin, Growth, he Province, 8vo 
(H, Milford) net 6/0 
Parry (E. A.), The Law and the Poor, cr 8vo.............+ (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Pedley (E. C.), Dot and the Kangaroo, Cr 8V0 ........c.cssceeeneeeeee (H. Milford) 2/6 
Posselt (E, A.), Dictionary of Weaves, 8V0.......c0.ccccesseeseceeseeeneres (Low) net 7/6 
Pugh (E.), The Phantom ‘ten, cr 8vo ...... ..(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Raphael (J. R.), Through Unknown Nigeria, 8ve .(T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
Rey (G.), Peaks and Preoipicas, 4t0  ...........ccceccecseevereneeneneens (Unwin) net 10/6 
Rihbany (A. M,), A Far Journey, Cr 8V0 .......c0ccccceceereeeeeeee (Constable) net 7/6 
Rittenberg (M.), Every Man his Price, cr 8vo ............ ..(Methuen) 6 
Robertson (A. T.), A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research, roy 8V0 ...............s00000 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Roscoe (T. G.), Mental and Physical Decadence in the United Kingdom 
Investigated and Explained, cr 8V0 ...........0..000000 (Heath & Cranton) net 2/6 
Schelling (F. E.), English Drama, cr 80 .............ssecseeresseeeneee (Dent) net 5/0 
Seippel (P.), A Livi ing Witness: Life of Adéle Kamm, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 








Seta (A. D.), Religion and Art, roy SV0 .......ccccscersesceeseeceeeseees (Unwin) net 21/0 
Smith (E. G.-), Saint Clare of Assisi, 8VO0 ...........cccccccceeccereeeeeees (Dent) net 10/6 
Suaith (J.), The Philosophy of Spirit, 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Stephens (J.), The Demi-Gods, cr 8V0................cccecceeeeeeee (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Stock (E.), Plain Talks on the Pastoral Epistles, cr 8vo...... (R. Scott) net 5/0 
Stock (B.), Tadra of the Lagoon, and other South Sea Tales, cr 8vo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Tierney (R. H.), Teacher and Teaching, cr Svo.., --+s+(LOngmans) net 3/6 
Titton: (T.), Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Trevena (J.), Adventures among Wild Flowers, cr 8vo...... (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
‘Tupper (Sir Charles), Reminiscences, 8V0.............c0..:ssese000 (Constable) net 7/6 
Tweney (C. F.), Dictionary of Naval and Military Terms, 32mo(Unwn) net 2/6 
Tynan (K.), Molly, My Heart's Delight, cr 8vo................. (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Vedder (HH. C.), The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy, 
i aR TE RN a ET (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Vesterman (P. F. ), *"Gainst the Might of Spain, CF 8VO....0. (Pilgrim Press) 3/6 
White (P.), Cairo: a Novel, cr 8vo ... .(Constable) 6/0 


Woodhouse (T.) and Milne (T.), Jute and Linen ‘Weaving ( (Macmillan) net 120 
Young (G.), From the Trenches: Louvain to the Aisne, cr ee net 2/6 
Zweig (: (S.), Emile Verhae ren, 8yvo.. ate ms nt net t 6/0 








~ LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVESTOCK. THIRD PARTY. 














The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL - ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......685,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ievensnbepeitineicaial £100,000,000. 


R oO Y A L TOTAL FUNDS - £19,618,135. 


FIRE, Loss ” OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 


HEAD 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard 


61 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Street, LONDON, 








By Srecial Appointment to H.M. King George V, 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 
DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give, 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
Empire Linen Mesh—The ideal underwear for all, 
May we send you our Address— 


Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND, 





= = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


}ountTy,. O F LONDON 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment on the 
_ of instructors for the special courses for teachers on HANDWORK for 
sOWER STANDARDS, The rate of pay will be £1 1s. a meeting. Applicants 
should have had teaching experience. Preference will be given to applicants 
who are able to teach toy-making in connexion with educational handwork, 
Applications must be on forms (No. H, 451) to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolacap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victorig 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
28th November, 1914, Every communication must be marked “ Teachers 
Classes.”’ 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will aa alify for appointment, 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
V ictoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council, 


CO OUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAYX. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. 8S. BANKS, 


in January, fully qualified KINDERGARTEN MISTREss, 


WANTED, 
Scale, £90-£120, according to qualifies. 


some experience, good Nature work. 
tions and experience. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accompanied by 
COPIES of not more than three recent testimonials, should be forwarded te 
the undersigned not later than 14th November, 1914, 

No printed Form of Application issued, 

Education Offices, GEO. H, MOCKLER, 
King Street, Wigan. Director of Education, 
27th October, 1914. 


Wee tev eeee rate 


BYLTH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the position of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, to commence duties in January next. Applicants should 
possess a University Degree and have had good experience in Secondary 
Schools. 

The commencing salary is £210, rising by annual increments of £10 to £290, 
An additional £20 is contributed by the Northumberland Education 
Authority in respect of a deferred annuity providing the Lady appointed 
contributes a like sum. 

Applications should be made on a special Form supplied by the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped foolscap envelope, and should be returned, together 
with copies of recent testimonials, not later than Monday, November 9th, 1914 

Bridge Street, Blyth. THOS, B. GUTHRIE, 

Clerk to the Governors. 


APPOINTMENT OF A “PROFESSOR OF MATHE- 
MATICS AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE, MAURITIUS, 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires a PROFESSOR of MATHE- 
MATICS for the Royal College, Mauritius, 

Candidates should possess qualifications equivalent to second-class Honours 
in Mathematics. 

The salary attached to the post, which is pensionable, is 4,000 rupees a year. 
Private tuition out of school hours for not more than ten hours a week may be 
allowed. Free first-class passage will be provided. 

The Royal College is the chief Secondary School in Mauritius. 

Applications sbould be submitted in covers marked *‘C.A.” to the Secretary, 

Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. SCOTTISH CANDIDATES 
should ap nly to the Secretary, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, 5.W. 

The selected can didate will be required to take up the post as soon as cas 

convenient ly be arranged. 














{ KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOL- 
hKIe MISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM (S.P.C.K.).— A LECTURER and 
ASSISTANT-CHAPLAIN, in Holy Orders, will be required after the 
Christmas Vacation, to give instruction in Religious Knowledge, to take part 
in the Chapel Service, and to teach Mathematics and some other subjects. 
A Graduate, married, and with experience in teaching. Salary, £250 perannum. 
os particulars on application to the REV, PREBENDABY HOBSON, 

rincipal. 


N AIDSTONE GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 

REQUIRED, January next, KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, holding 
Higher Froebel Certificate, Parts I. and II. Ability to prepare students for 
Froebel Examination essential, Salary, £100 per annum, non-resident.—Apply 
at once to HE AD-MISTRESS. 


{ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

J CRAVEN STREET MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. Head- 
Master, Mr. H. SHEPPARD.—A FORM MASTER is required for the above 
Mixed Secondary School, which is recognized by the Board of Education and 
provides for the instruction of Bursars and Student Teachers. Preference 
will be given to those applicants capable of teaching Latin and Singing. The 
successful candidate will be required to assist in the supervision of games out 
of school hours. “a ommencing salary, 2100 perannum. Forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap cuvelope and must be returned on or before the 12th day of 
November, 1914.—J. T. RILEY, D.Sc., Director of Education, 

E duoation Oitices, Albion Street, Hull, 22nd Oc tober, 1914. 


B48? LONDON COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
MILE END ROAD, E, 

A LFCTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE is required for January next 

Particulacs on application to the REGISTRAR, 
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a meetin ane 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


{he HEAD MASTERSHIP becomes VACANT at Christmas next.—Appli- 
ons for the post should be addressed, on or before December Ist, to:— 
cau Mr. OWEN M. POWELL, 
7 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
(Clerk to the Warden and Council), 
nformation as to the conditions — be obtained. 


hom if . 
fom Tid must be members of the Church of England, but not necessarily 


Candidates 
Clergymen- : 
X7ICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 


The Committee of the above Settlement in Liverpool, at which there are 
resident and non-resident Students, desire a RESIDENT WARDEN from the 
frst of January next. Applicants with University Honours preferred and 

nce in the organization of Social Work essential, Salary, £100 per 
annum, with residence.— W rite, sending credentials, as soon as possible to 
Box “ H921," LEE AND NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 
SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 

Janior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 19th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W 


boeeperct: PUPIL.—A firm engaged “on Govern- 





ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 


18 Public School Boy preferred.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww.c, 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR SCHOULMISTRESSES.—Applications are invited 
for the position of LECTURER in HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. Salary, 
@, increasing by annual automatic increments to a maxinium of £150, with 
board, lodging, and medical attendance during term.—Applications, on Forms 
to be obtained from the Rev. The PRINCIPAL, The Training College, Ripon, 
to be returned on or before November I4th, 1914. 
ASKE’S 


HE HABERDASHER’S COMPANY’S 
SCHOOL, HA?CHAM, LONDON, 8.E, 

Wanted, in January,a MATHEMATICAL MASTER for higher form work. 
Honours d essential. Knowledge of O.T.C. work a recommendation. 
Commencing salary £180 to £200 per annum, according to experience.—Apply, 
giviag full particulars, to the HEADMAST?:R. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford ‘leachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
2 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
BStadents may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 
a PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 

| ge EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C.G, Montefiore ; Sec., Mr.Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.— Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
—_ entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea, Each pupil 
separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


JRIVATE 'TULTION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate Loys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. One immediate vacancy. 
HERINGHAM.—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 
receives PUPILS over 14 years of age, to prepare for Universities, 
London Matric.,&c. Careful supervision of workand games. Best references. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
O GIRLS seeking a Healthful and Attractive Calling. — 
ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
ia Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received, Special treat- 
ment for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


#)PGBasTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLEION YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
y ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 


ticn on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
, 4 rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. entire charge of 
i 





ldren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, - _ . 


Telephone; 381 Liscard, 








Ott sen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENIEON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
epbone: Victoria 3319.) 
DORSET, 





_ (Tel 
SANDECOTES SCHOUL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarmsorr Gray, 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head- Mistress, Mies M. V. Hrun, M.A. 
Board and 'l uition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestie Science is taken, 
. 1. premises. Fees £60, 
he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistrees, hire C, 1. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guinens a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. 
HAL L. 


7 U DOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING — 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





Every facility for finishing +_— avd preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils 


| pu rom abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. = 
| PR hacheesbeel SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.,. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th, 
A ee Tel.: 7 Grayshott, ie en 
; | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 25rd. 

ENTRE MAWR, ABEKGELE, NOKTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Frinciyals: ‘ihe Mieses SALES. ion : 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head Mistresses | — at M.A. 
New buildings in 








Good modern education combined with country life. 
grounds of l2acres. Healthy situation in high position. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; specic! facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROKERTS, Principal. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
LOVEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge). Two Boarding 
Houses iu the highest part of the town—Senior House, *‘ Northeourt,” forgirls 
over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, “ Arnold Lodge,” for 
ris under 13. Both Houses have large gardens with tennis courts. Playing 
eld, six acres.—Full particulars from E. FIELD, Leamington, Secretary. 


a EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE'T.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—} ~~ Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


pRix CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


66 guineas a year. aia 
S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Mies LUCY SILCOX. 

Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd, ’ 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough }ducation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schoo! and the 
staudard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
Hon, Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


Is INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially tr ited. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 


Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the RURSAR. 

Motor 


QuTtoN VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). 
KS from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 feet above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,, or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TI SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromegrove. _ 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each — 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination for Boys under 14 on December 11th, 1914, 
will be held on December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
NVAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
The Rev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esq., receive 
pupils for the army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 
reduced terms during the War. 


a 2 8S FD een COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Sorps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 























| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in teautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











gone FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Ep:lepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ora 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested paronts.— 
a. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
zondon, W. 





“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


7 FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
5 he RITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return uanentenl. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, - 


CHOOULS AN D ee wee 2 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and ‘1 UTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and iull particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 

ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLS in ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
giving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

WITLOUT CHARGE, from 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 





A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES 
Messrs. GALBBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 


invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mietresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 





ST 
¢ SCHOOLS 
obtained, free ot 


DUCATION. — Reliable advice concernin 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be 
charge, from Messrs. 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educaticnal Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. : 
7 . ~ Ste 

CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNI?TED 

KINGDOM,.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help i 
selection FREE OF CHARGE, Piecase state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, 
approximate school fees.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 123 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. , 

J ‘ » a 

MYHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly eflicient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pie. 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 

















YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.c, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. . 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNEE. 


Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, M 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, epartment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HELPING HAND.—Those wishing to realise on 


trinkets, antiques or other valuables, to raise money for War Charities, 
are invited to sell for cash to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable 
house, Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Charms, Gold Medals, Gold 
Bracelets, Gold Rings, &c.—best value by return. Reference: Capital and 











Counties Bank.—FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD,, GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 
‘yLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, vah e per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


H PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from ten. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 


of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London, 





THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 

lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 

greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops.—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1§99.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





Oyen cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
/ Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Roya! Housebold, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3Sd., 2s. 2d., 4s, 64— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffeld, 


= 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Avtzany Memorut), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M, Tue Krxa, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving as 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hamrowny. Secretary: Goprrer ll. Hamittos, 





NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
The orphans of persons once in prosperit 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

‘The next Election will take place on November 26th, when twenty children, 
viz.. 10 boys and 10 girls will be elected. 
THE COMMITTEE APPEAL VERY EARNESTLY FOR FUNDS, the 
need of which in times like the present is apt to be overlooked, 
Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 
Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec, and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovursipse Paes (when available), Fourrerey Guineas, 
PAGO...ccccoccescescccsecseccese eccecece £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 
Half-Page (Column) ,.......+ . 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column .......... » 8 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column www. 2 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 


are clothed, maintained and 








COMPANIES, 
ee naam £1414 0 
Five lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, @ 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of.page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE 


MITED. 
Head ee Yokohama. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Capital Subscribed- - - - - Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - = = = = Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - = = = «= «= Yen 19,250,000 


The Sixty-Ninth Half- Yearly General Meeting of Shareh 
the Head Office Yokohama, ou the 10th September, 1914, wh 


bmitted the  octen Bt atement of the Liabi ities and As 
= ‘d 30th June, 1214, 





and of the Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-Year end 
which was ‘duly approved, 


BALANCE SHEET. 30th June, 1914, 


LisBILITIES, 
Capital _ Will .cescnscevscencvscnenscvescenaneussosannenanenucanan ecccecse 
Reserve Funds ................ 
Reserve for Doub tful Debts 
Notes in Circulation ee ais 
De te (Current, Fixed, (Sask ganaeemanonseenecrt . 
Pele Payab le, Bills Redi scounted , Acceptances, and other 

Sums due t y the Bank ......... 

Dividends Unclaimed 
Amount brought forward from last ‘Account . 













Net Profit for the past Half-year........ EE RT . 
Cash Account— ASsETs, ol 

ee ee seetec — . 980,889,264, 78 

BPG cxncenrsemnaninnnmneimneens sesovee 12,835,008, 7 # 





Investments in Public Securities. ..............c.cccccccceseceeeecees 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 

Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 
Bullion and Foreign Money  ...............ccc.ccceeeceeees 
Bank’s Promises, } -roperties, Furniture, &c, 





PROFIT A AND Lt LOSS. ‘ACCOUNT. 

Te Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
and Clerks, &c. 

To Reserve Fund on . 

To Dividend (12 per cent. per. annum)— 

wie 6.°° per Old Share for 240,000 Shares i. 








° per New Share ,, eeeceseesecece 
Balance c carried forward to next Account ss... —— 
Yen 


lders was held at 


145,931,296, ®9 


Yen 394,547,836, 28 


195,445,369, 


Yen 394, 547, 836, 28 





BANK, 


en the Direc "9 
sets of the 





Y. 
380,000,000, © 
18,900,000,° © 

1,422,415. #4 
7,587,468, #6 
187,232,374, 7 


8,843, 77 
1,267 488, © 
2,197,917.5° 


Y. 


48,724.87 a, 2 
21,647,223. 7 





1,683,910, 22 
3,948,742, 83 





Y. 
19,547,241. 25 
350,000, °° 
1,800,000, °° 
1,815,406.94 
23,012 647, 49 


Y. 
1,267,488, © 


Chaussures Supérieures 


UX HOMMES qui prennent du plaisir @ étre bien chaussés, on veut 


A recommander les chaussures Lotus. Ce sont d'une fabrique 


essentiellement anglaise, fagonncese des cuirs de premier choix et 
fabriqudes avec le soin le plus assidu et le plus exquis Chaque paire de 





Lotus est, en effet, un vrai triomphe de fabrication et ne laisse rien a désirer. 
Quoique les prix doivent s'augmenter bientét, 4 cause de la cherté des cuirs, 
pour le présent Lotus se vendent partout aux mémes prix qu'avant la 
declaration de la guerre. S'il y a quelque paire qu'on ne peut se procuret 
chez le fournisseur habituel—représentant de Lotus, bien entendu—il le 


fera obtenis de la fabrique en vingt-quatre heures au plus. 







Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Delta et Lotus 


Lotus 





By Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1915 ............ 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year endir ig Se vendent stout dans } 
IN Aaxsistsancndclessinsndeninamiahactonne 21,745,158, #1 . ee ee oe 
mE 225 magasins supérieurs de chaque v 
en 23,012,647. 
=———— — — —— —————— —— —————— ——— 
= 





PLAYER 
NAVY CU 


TOBACCO 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROCPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well if those wishing to send 
Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 
thousands of Regulars and Territorials 
awaiting orders, and in sending a 
present now you are assured of 
reaching your man. 

Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be giad to 
furnish any information on application. 
TROGPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Froo) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Froo 

Rates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 








Ss 
7 





















FOR HOME 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


Every one may tlearn how to shoot accurately 
in an easy and inexpensive manner by using the remarkable 


AIR 
B.S. a RIFLE 


A serious arm, solidly built and easy to manipulate. “ Cocked”™ 
by the patent lever arrangement beneath the barrel, 






— 






Price from 40O/;- 
B.S.A. Pellets 1/6 per 1,000 
(5 Shots for One Penny!) 


This is the only weapon with which regular, serious and accurate 
practice may be obtained in the home—in the house or garden 


A complete home outfit, with which practice may be started at 
once and conducted indefinitely, consists of a L t pattern B.S.A 
Air Rifle with straight hand stock, a steel-faced wail target with 
paint and brush nd 1,000 pellets, and costs but 530). It may be 





regarded as a patrictic investment in these troublous times, when 


every ove should be able to shoot a rifle in case of necessity. 


For fully illustrated 
Rifle Ecoklets post 
free write to 


The Birmingham Smal! Arms 
Co., Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Mek f Rijles for H.M. War Dept, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





PAPERS FOR WAR TIME 


Published under the auspices of a Group drawn from various Christian 
bodies and political parties, the editor-in-chief of the series being 


W. TEMPLE, M.A 


Price 2d. each; 1s, 6d. per dozen, or 23. post free for the first Twelve, 





The first Four Papers will be published on November 2nd, viz. :— 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. By the Rev. W. TEMPLE. 
ARE WE WORTH FIGHTING FOR? By the Rev. 
RICHARD ROBERTS. 
THE WOMAN’S PART. By Mrs. LUKE PAGET. 
BROTHERS ALL: The War and the Race 
Question. By EDWYN BEVAN. 
Others will be issued at the rate of two each fortnight. 





Detailed Prospectus and Order Form on Application, 





HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


London: 


IN ‘THE. FIRING LINE. 


ON LAND AND SEA. 
OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 


6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
National Refuges for Homeless and Ccstitute Children, 
and the Training Ship “Arethusa.” 
London Offce: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 








THE WAR 


and the 


WAIFS ana STRAYS. 


With 4,500 little ones to feed, the WAIFS and STRAYS 
SOCIETY has a big responsibility in the present crisis. It 
has, moreover, already provided homes for a number of children 
whose fathers or guardians have gone to serve their country. 
HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Prebendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 
*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Waifs and Strays Society. 








MEDOC., 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1914. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





CARL von CLAUSEWITZ. By Sir John Macdonell, K.c.R. 
TURKEY AND THE WAR. 3y Sir Edwin Pears 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT: A Note of Warning. , 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
THE WAR AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
By the Rev. Dr. John Clifford. 
PROPOSALS FOR A LEAGUE OF "PE ACE. 
By Aneurin Williams, Mp 
REIMS AND ITS CATHEDRAL, By the Count de Soissons, 
DIPLOMACY AT THE HAGUE. 
By Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.0, 
NEWS IN WAR TIME. By Hugh Redwood, 
RUSSIA AND THE WAR. By “ Anglitchanin.” 
INFANTS AND THE NATION, By Eric Pritchard, M.D, 
NIETZSCHE AND CULTURE. By J. M. Hone, 
A WEEK AT THE WAR. By Dr. James Donelan, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
CERVANTES AND WAR. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1914. 


Ope To War. By Laurence Binyon. 

ARMAGEDDON—AND Arter (IL.). By Outis. 

No Navat Batrte—Wur? By Archibald Hurd. 

Tre CAMPAIGN AGAINST GERMAN TRADE. By William Harbutt Dawson, 
LITERATURE AND THR Wark. By Arthur Waugh, 

GERMANY AND HER Pract In THE Arrican Sun. By the Rev. Wm. Greswell, 
ENGLAND AND Germany In Suantune. By E. Bruce Mitford, F.B.G.8, 


| Is rue War Ligety to Spreap? By Fabricius. 


To Ovr Deav. By W. L. Courtney. 

Ture FuLt VaLus ov THE Japanese Atiiance. By En Vedette. 

Tux Worxcmansuir or “ Macnetu”™ (IL). By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
How Frencu Writers Tung. By the Abbé Dimnet, 

Ane Forrresses VaLuetess? By Prof. M. A. Gerothwohl. 

Some Aspects or Istam 1n Turkey. By H. C, Lukach. 

Tur DIFFICULTIES OF eS Nevurtrauitr, By James Davenport Whelpley. 


History OF THE Wa 
Part Ill. Chapters XVI.—XIX, By E. Temple Thurston, 


Tue ACHIEVEMENT. 
London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 


LiMiITeEb. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
VIN ORDINAIRE. — eB eths LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent . Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- AND AFTER. 
light Dinner Wine. The quality less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect NOVEMBER. 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled Tue German ImperiaAL-CoLoniaL BLuyper. 


wine usually sold at much higher 
rices, 7 
} or plain, 


or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 


By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong 
Kong). 
Our Enemy’s Oversea Possessions: 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation th.s wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 of 


8B Doren Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
TPaidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy — 
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(1) German CoLonigs anp Britisn Neeps. 
By A. Wyatt Tilby. 
(2) Taz Frest German Cotony. By Evans Lewin. 
Tar RespPonsipitity FoR Tux Wark: GERMAN AND 
Britis Orviciat Pavers Comparen. 
By RB. S. Nolan, 
Tue Uttimats DISAPPEARANCE oF AUSTRIA- 
Hungary. By J. Ellis Barker. 
Airncrart Bomss anp InteRNationaL Law, 
By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the 
Institute of International Law). 
Tue Currency Revo. UTION. y H. J. Jennings. 
“Lg DEmon pe Mint.’ By W. 8. Lilly: 
From Earty Victorian Scuootrnoom TO UnNiver- 
sity. By Constance L. Maynard (late Principal 
of Westfield College). 


Dvial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
or jrom the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By 


agent, 


post, 1s. 9d, 





Terms of Sienna 


ParaB_e uy ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United —_ yearly. terly. 
dom #1 86...0143...072 

Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 

many, India, China, 

Japan, &&. wo #1126...0163...0832 
STRAND. 


1 WELLINGTON ScRSsr, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 





Tus Music ov Ixpia: a Crassic Art. 
By Mrs, Haigh. 
Tus Sucar Question: 

(1) A Worp ror Corontat Cane Suear. 

By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G, (formerly 
Governor of Jamaica). 

(2) Sua. we Bg PunisHep ror Maxine Sugar? 
By J. W. RBobertson-Scott (‘* Home 
Counties’’). , 

War Service at Home, By Elizabeth Robina 
Experiments in Curap CATERING. 
By Edith Sellers. 
Tur Pr 7 Court oF GreaT BriTain AND IRELAND, 
By E. S. Roscoe (Registrar of the Prize Court). 
BExLGiu & In Wak: A Becorp or Persona Exreet- 
ENCES By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. 
Wiru cor W omens aT OSTEND. 
By William A. Brend, M.B., B.Se. 
How Betoium Savep EnGianp. 
By D. C. Lathbury, 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Sq 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List 


ia 
JOHN KEATS 
Now for the first time arranged chronologically and edited by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN, 

Two volumes, printed in the FLORENCE PRESS TYPE, 
ORDINARY EDITION, small 4to, prir nted on pure rag paper, 
bound in boards, 15s. net (the es volumes) ; buckram 21s, net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, feap. 4to, print:d on hand-made 
paper, bound in Parchment, ‘Bie 6d, net (the two volumes) ; 


gellum, 453. net. The large paper edition limited to 250 
numbered copies. 








“Tue Frencu Berxuarpi.”—Daily News. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


A brilliant study of the regcnera- 
tion of France, completed by a 
chapter on France’s needs and 
aspirations in the hour of victory. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


An incomparable expression of the 
Russian spirit and an intensely 
vivid self-portrait of a Russian 
genius. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured IHilustrations 
reproducing the whole of the 
original Tapestry. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With 24 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 


PICTURES 


By Mrs, HENRY HEAD 
With 34 Illustrations (24 in Colours). Feap. 4to, 
cloth, 5s. net, 


THE STORY O F 


YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 


With 8 Illustrations by YosH1o Marxrno. The 
life story of the distinguished Japanese poet and 
essayist, 6s. net. 


CUPID & PSYCHE 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by Dorornr 
Muutocx. Feap. 4to, 5s. net, 


The Hound of Heaven 

Ten Drawings illustrating the poem of Francis 

Thompson, By Fripeswirn Hupparr. Royal 4to, 
7s. 6d. net. 





111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


From the Old South Sea House 


3eing Thomas Rumney’s Letter-Book, 1796-1798. Edited by 
A. W. RUMNEY, Author of “The Dalesman,” &c. With 
3 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6a. net, 


The . Law and the Poor 


By His Honour JUDGE PARRY, Author of “Judgments in 
Vacation,” “What the Judge Saw,” &. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dartr News.—“ A crusader in the cause of law reform. He is a cheery 


progressive in his outlook. Judge Parry’s statement of the most urgently 
needed remedies will be cordially approved.” 


’ . : : 
Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy 
Being a Translation of Senator TITTONI’S Speeches by the 
Baron BERNARDO QUARANTA DISAN SEVERINO. With 
a Portrait of Senator Tittoni. Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
DatLy News.—"“ As continuity is even more marked in Italian foreign policy 
than with us, this authoritative record, compo ged of the actual speeches of a 
Foreign Minister, is instructive at this = 1oment. 


The Greek Philosophers 


By A. W. BENN. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


Freedom: Poems 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG, Author of “Wind 
and Hill. - eo amy 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ne pv. 5. 


In Dickens’ S London 
By F. HOP KINSON SMITH, Author of “In Thackeray's 
London.” With 24 Full-page Illustrations from the Author’s 
Drawings in Chi arcoal, — Supe r roy: al 8vo, 15s. net. [ Nov. 5. 


The New Parent’s Assistant 

By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., Author of “Another 
Device: A Volume of Essays.” Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
net. [ Nov. 5, 


‘NEW 6s. FICTION — 
Spragge’s Canyon 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of “ The ITill,” 
“'The Paladin,” “* Blinds Down,” &c. 
Counrrr Lirs.—“ Mr. Vachell knows the art of telling a story, and is 
vigcrous, alive, aud exciting.” 


From an Islington Window 
Pages of Reminiscent Romance. By Miss BETILAM- 
EDWARDS, Author of “A Suffolk Courtship,” “Home Life 
in France,” &c. 











Gvuarpi1an.—“ Time and much novel-writing have done nothing to dimi h 
the characteristic charm which has always attached to the work of Mies 
Betham-Edwards, Much delicate comedy and also much edy are « Line 


in these stories. 


Molly, My Heart’s ‘Delight 


By KATHAR ag yy | NAN, Author of “A Midsummer Rose,” 
“ John Bulteel’s Daughters,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “ROSE OF THE WORLD.” 


The Ways of Miss Barbara 
By AGNES and EGER TON N CASTLE, Authors of “Rose of 
the World,” “ French Nan,” &c. [ Nov. 5. 


~~ *CORNHILL” 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
Two SInners. By Mrs. Davin G, Ritcuis 
From Since AND Exine— 

I. A Lerrer rrom CHARLEROI. 

Il. Tue Comine or “Tue Betoerums.” By M. E. Francis 
One or THE FusiILiers oF ALBUERA, By Dr. W. H. Fircuerr 
Licht Marcuine Orper, By Mavup Driver 
JOURNEYS WITH JERRY. 3y the Hon. Anexis Rocus 
Tue Porunar Fauiacy or “Tas” Fourrn Disrension, 

By Prof. G. I. Bryan, F.R.S, 


A Snop-Griris’ ResTauRAant. By Eprra Se.iers 
Suootine on Srna. By Major A. D. Grzennitn, GarpYNnp 
SHENSTONE AND Dr. Jounson. By Harry Curistopner Mincain 


ApMIRAL Burney AnD THB Deatu or CapTratn Cook 
By Harotp H, Payne 


A Japanese WALK. By Epmunp VaLs 


Tue Oxp Acror. By Wares Frira 
U MEDWARS. By Captain E. L. Maxwein 
Wuo Gors ApvENTURING? By Borp Casi 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN & SARAH, 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660-1744. 


Based on unpublished letters and documents at 
Blenheim Palace. By STUART J. REID, D.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, K.G. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE, Founder of “ McClure’s 
agazine.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters of Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 55s. net. 


THE UNITED STATES & PEACE 


By Ex-President WILLIAM H. TAFT. 5s, net, 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE, 6s, 


CONCERNING ANIMALS ano otuer 


MATTERS. sy §E. H. AITKEN (“EHA.”), 
Author of “ Tribes on My Frontier,” &c, Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 


A Critical Examination of Recent Modernism. 


PRO FIDE 


A Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion by 
CHARLES HARRIS, D.D., Lecturer in Theology 
and Parochialia, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
New and Enlarged Edition. tos, 6d. net, 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President -=- FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


# s. da. 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O0| Members ... ... ° 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... ee ik CE nn an ek ee OO 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


= =——————S— —— — — = 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





BINDING. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


CASES FOR 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


The New Novel by the Author of “ Tante,” 


THE ENCOUNTER. 3; ayye povera 
SEDGWICK, Author of “ Tante,” “Franklin Kano,” &¢. - 
Patt Matt Gazetre.— This is a story of quite exceptional 
interest, and no one who loves good literature should miss it.” power end 
WeEstMINSTER GazetTe.—“It is impossible to leave a page unread— 
pages are worth re-reading again and again, The book is full of ee 
wisdom.” 





By the Author of “ The Village in the Jungle.” 


THE WISE VIRGINS. 
WOOLF. 6s. 
Tur Times.—“ The story is rich in closely-studied details of character and 
manners, and here and there are emotional scenes of singular art.” 
Scorsman.—‘‘ Mr, Woolf is going to be another of the novelists who count 
‘The Wise Virgins’ is notable chiefly for the smartness of its dialogue, The 
talk is not only witty; it is really good.” 


By LEONARD 











es 


By the Author of “ Mrs. Green.” 


IN THE CITY OF UNDER. ,, 
EVELYNE RYND. 6s. 

Tue Trues.—‘“‘ In the City of Under’ is, in the exact sense of the word, s 

charming book.” F 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. Just Published. 


ALIENS By WILLIAM McFEE 
THE RECOILING FORCE 


By A. M. CHAMPNEYS 


THE HOLE OF THE PIT 
By ADRIAN ROSS 
LOCKETT’S LEA 


By SIBELL VANSITTART 














Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


PAGES FROM 
AN UNWRITTEN DIARY 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 


OnsErver.— These ‘ Pages’ will command and delight legions of readers,” 

New Sratesman.—‘ One of the best and most catholic volumes of musical 
reminiscences we have read.”’ 

Patt Maui. Gacette.—‘ An autob ography of the most informal, varied, and 
delightful order.”’ 


Absorbing Recollections and Anecdotes of Crimes and Criminals, 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By SIR MELVILLE MACNAGHTEN, C.B., 


Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department,Scotland Yard. 
1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 
Darmty Crronicte.— There is a breeziness and vivacity about this book 
which will form an admirable tonic just now when we are all thinking too 
much and reading too much about the war.” 


Amusing Recollections of a Popular Song-Writer. 


FRIENDS AND MEMORIES. 3, 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. [November 


For Concert-Goers. 


THE PROMENADE TICKET: a 


Lay Record of Concerts, By A. H. SIDGWICK, 
Author of “‘ Walking Essays,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—* What the Upton Letters, owing, perhaps, to a certain 

grandiosity, just failed to do for literature and the amenities, this book, in & 

more unbuttoned way, easily compasses for music.”’ 








By the Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN 
3y HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “The Perfect Gentle- 
man,” &c. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s. 


BILL: a Bushman. saitea by c HS. 
MATTHEWS, M.A., Author of “A Parson in the Australian 
Bush,” &c. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. net. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WILD 
FLOWERS. By JOHN TREVENA, Author of “Furze the 
Cruel,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WOOD PEOPLE: and Others. 
By M. D. HAVILAND. Illustrated by Harry RountTRes. 
5s. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


New Long Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


6s. 

Tar Trwes.— This is one of Mr. Wells’s best books. The character of | 
Lady Harman is thoroughly done, and she remains living and growing from 
first to last.” 

JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME. 
The Demi-Gods. py JAMES STEPHENS, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

*.* Sets forth how three angels come to earth and are for a 
perio d of several months the close companions of a pair of Irish 
tramps, a certain Patsy MacCann and his daughter Mary. 


Faces in the Dawn: a Christmas 
Story. By HERMANN HAGEDORN. With Frontis- 


piece in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Game of Life and Death: 


Stories of the Sea. By LINCOLN COLCORD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Tuesday. 
*,* Thrilling stories of the sea, somewhat in the vein of Joseph 


Con rad. 





PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


How Britain Strove for Peace. 


By SIR EDWARD COOK. 8vo, Sewed, 2d. 
Our Russian Ally. sys ponatp mac- 
KENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 
Why India is Heart and Soul 
with Great Britain. psy sxvuren- 


DRANATH BASU, ex-Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in India. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
REV. W. TEMPLE. 


| 


| The Autobiography of Maharshi 


Studies in the Spirit and Truth 


of Christianity. Being University and 
School Sermons. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., Rector 


of St. James’s, Piccadilly, sometime Head-Master of Repton. | 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel of Jesus and the) 


Problems of Democracy. p,y' 
HENRY C. VEDDER, Author of “The Reformation in 
Germany,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Henri Bergson. An Account of 
his Life and Philosophy. py ateor 


RUHE and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With Portrait, 


Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Philosophy 


STUDY OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. By H. WILDON 
CARR, Hon. D.Litt. 8vo. 68. net. 

LAW. 


of Change. «a 


Decuments Illustrative of Inter-| 


national Law. 
LL.D., Member of the Institute of International Law, 
Author of “ War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. 

7s, 6d. net. 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A. 
&e. 
8vo. 


SCIENCE. 
Stellar Movements and the Struc- 
ture of the Universe. ,y a. s. 


EDDINGTON, M.A., M.Sc., B.Sc., F.R.S., Plumian Professor 

of Astronomy, University of Cambridge. Illustrated. 8vo. 

6s. net. [Science Monographs. 

Tre Atuenxum.—“ We hope that this brief account of a remarkable book 

makes direct con:mendation unnece ssary, but a word should beadded in praise 

of its literary style and general arrangement. The copious lists of authorities 
anu references are st ecially valuabie.”’ 


Philosophy. 


with introduction, 


Zoological 
LAMARCK. Translated, 
Eiuior. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Coco-Nut. 


LAND, Professor of Plant Phys siology and 


By J. B. 
by Hue 


By EDWIN BINGHAM COPE- 
Dean of the 
With 


College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines. 
8vo, 


Ilustr: ations. 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


BIOGRAPHY, 
DEVENDRANATH TAGORE 


Devendranath Tagore. translated 
by SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI. 
With an Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL, With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tre Dairy Cxronicie.— Those who want to understand the full sicnifi- 
cance of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry will find much to exercise their 
imagination in the father’s autobiography, now first given toa British audiceuce 
in a thoroughly competeut and sympathetic translation.” 


Life and Genius of Ariosto. 
J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, Se.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author 
“Tales from Ariosto.” Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


Letter to the Author from Mr. E.G. Garpyrer:—“ It is just the book to 
stimulate fresh interest in the poet, and to send new readers to the ( ) 
a te The chapter on the ‘genius of Ariosto’ strkes me as particularly 
admira 


By 
of 





GENERAL LITERATURE AND POETRY. 
Coasting Bohemia. 
Author of “ Some Eminent Victorians,” &. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Burne-Jones, 
George Meredith, Rossetti, and Millais. 


By J. COMYNS CARR, 


Tus Dam.y Curonicie.—“ The book is very varied and very enterta ig 
from beginning —— and, as one might expect from one of our best alter- 
dinner speakers, it is lively and readable in style.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW 


The Post Office : 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated by Devanrava 
Muxkersea. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Onserver.—“ The play is written with the tenderness and understand- 
ing that filled Mr, Tagore’s child-poems called ‘ The Crescent Moon.’ ”’ 


COMPLETE IN 2 VOLS. 
The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, A Complete Edition. In 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol. 

THE MODERN READER’S CHAUCER, 

he Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer now first put 
into Modern English, py soun s. p. 


TATLOCK and PERCY MACKAYE, With Illustrations 
by Warwick Gosiz. Second and Cheaper Impression. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Tennyson’s’ Patriotic 
A Call to Arms (now published for the first tim 
Hands all Round!— Britons, Guard your 
Own —Riflemen, Form!—The Empire—The 
Fleet. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. net. 


BOOK, 


a Play. By 


Poems : 


TRAVEL. 
REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 

Panama: the Canal, the Country, 

and the People. py arruur suLtarp 

(Albert Edwards). With Illustrations, Extra Crown vo. 

8s. 6d. net. 

NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

Mexico: the Wonderland of the 


South. py W. E. CARSON. Illustrated. 8vo. Gilt 
top. 10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Annual of the British School 


at Athens. No. xix. Session 1912-1913. With 
Illustrations and 19 Plates. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 

Coxrtenrts: The Excavation of the Kamares Cave in Crete. By R. M, 
Dawkins and M. L. W. Laistmer.—An Early Minoan Sacred Cave at 
Arkalokhori in Crete. By J. Hazzidakis.— Prehistoric Remains in 8.W. Asia 
Minor, III. By H. A. Ormerod,—Geometric Pottery at Delphi. By M. L. W. 
Laistner.—The Topography of Megara. By 8S, Casson.—Proxeny Decrees 
from Megara. By R. M. Heath.—Dionysos at Smyro a. By Margaret Has)uck. 
—Frarment of a ea K e Musical Handbook in the Monastery of Laura on 


Mt. Athos. By H. Tillyard.—The Baptistery at Kepos in Melos. By S. 
Casson.—Cruciform yoo’ in the Aegean Area. By RK. M, Dawkins.—Tho 
Tsakonian Dialect, I. By C. A. Scutt.—Contributions to the History of 
Levant Currencies. By F. W. Hasluck.—-Graves of the Arabs in Asia “7 nor. 
By F. W Hasluc k.—( christianity and Islam under the Suitans of Koi By 
F. W. Hasiuck.—Studies in Turkish History and Folk Legend. By | We 


The Master of the Stroganoff 


The Forty.” By F. W. Husluck. 
in the Southern Balkaus, 


By J. D. Beazley.—Mumuming Plays 


Hasluck.—‘ 
Nikoxenos Vase. 


| By A. J. B. Wace. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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FromWELLS GARDNER, 


NEW BOOKS 
THE LAND OF OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North-West Canada. By J. 
BURGON BICKERSTETH. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. EARL GREY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. [3rd Edition. 


“Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon his rich experience, and upon 
his power of conveying it vividly to his readers, Certainly he has produced a 
remarkable book.’’—Times, 


MEMOIR OF REV. T. M. B. 
BULKELEY-OWEN. 


By F. D. HOW. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. How’s latest clerical biography has for its subject a figure familiar to all 
those who dwell near the borderland of Shropshire and North Wales. 
Itis the story, briefly told, of a remarkable life. 





A clergyman, devoted to 
his vocation, simple and even almost ascetic in his daily life, vicar of a country 
parish, suddenly finds himself in possession of the family estate, with all its 
respousibilities, 


LIFE FOR EVERYMAN. 
By the Right Rev. JOHN P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of 
Kensington, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Are you satisfied with your life as you are living it?’ Thatis a question 
asked of Cambridge undergraduates at the beginning of the Mission which 
br. Maud conducted in Cambridge. ‘lhese addresses net only ask that 


question in detail, but give reasous for dissatisfaction aud suggestions for 
improvement, 








THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of 
Gibraltar. From the Addresses given in the Home of the 
Epiphany, Truro. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


“ Straightforward and simple, these addresses have all the Bishop's 
admirable spirit and optimism.’’—Athenzum. 


FATHER STANTON. 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


A yopular up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, written with an intimate 
yersoual knowledge. Uniform with the Author’s “Life of Father Dolling,” 
now in its 4th Edition, 


MAKING RELIGION REAL. 




















By Mrs. HORACE PORTER. Cloth, 1s. net. [Just published. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES AND 
MONOLOGUES. 


DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 
BIOGRAPHY. 
ARCHBISHOP MACLAGAN, 
By F. D. HOW. 16s. net. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON. 


By the Rev. VERNON STALEY, Rector of Ickford, Hon, 
Canon of Inverness. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE: 
A MEMOIR. 


Edited by ARTHUR GORDON DEEDES, Vicar of St. John 
the Divine, Kennington, Hon. Canon of Southwark. With 
an Introduction by Lord HALIFAX, 5s. net. 2nd Edition 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MRS, 
SHERWOOD. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net. 2nd Edition, 





REMINISCENCES. 
*T REMEMBER.” 
By CANON HORSLEY. 2nd Edition. 
Rt. Hon. ONE 
G. W. E. 


RUSSELL BACK 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Of fascinating interest... . One of the best contributions to ‘reminiscengs 
literature’ that the season is like to give us.’’—Duily Telegraph, 
** This is real literature.”"—SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN, 


JIM DAVIS. — 
BELLES-LETTRES : 


BY LAND AND BY WATER. 


ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. Cloth, 6 





7s. 6d. net. 


LOOK 





JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6, 








Anyone wanting Plays, Dialogues, or | PUCK IN PETTICOATS. 
Duologues for Amateur Performances 
do better 


By Grace Ricwarpson. Cloth, 1s. 6d 


than write to net. 


By Mary H. Desenuam. Cloth boards, 
ls. 6d, 
MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES 
AND MONOLOGUES, 
By Mary H. Desennam. Cloth boards, 
ls. 6d, 
A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. 


By M. Coorrer, Author of “Our Girls’ 
Book of Plays.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A MOST IMPORTANT WORK. 
MARRIAGE AND 
PROBLEM. 





3rp EDITION. 


THE SEX! HOOD. 


cannot 
Wetts Garpner, Darton & Co., 
Ltd., for their detailed List. (No 
acting fee is necessary for any of 
these plays.) 
MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. 
DICKINSON, 
Your 


Author of 


By Dororuy 
Guests.” 


“How to Entertain 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


'PAGEANT PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


By E. E. Broxam. 
by Irauia Contr. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 
GUESTS. 


A Book of Indoor Games. 
Dorotuy DicKINSON. 
1s. 6d. Third Issue, 


With Introduction 
Cloth boards, 1s. 64, 


Collected by 
Cloth boards, 





By R. M. WILL 
With Preface by 


| PERSONALITY AND WOMAN- 


S, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. 


Canon Ranpoutrn, D.D. Cloth, ds. net. 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and | S igiidiate al ft / ‘ : 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Oem gap es we Re gg oe 1@ woman's movement from the 


Translated by | 59)j.- t : T ‘hrioti : 
' Ses - ag : | religious standpoint. The lofty moral and Christian tone is 
Meyrick Boorn, B.Se., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net. unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level throughout. 
“The most satisfactory book on this question.”—T.P.’s Weekly. “ This is the kind of book which is needed.”"—Times, 
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